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" There was still one remaining class of jest, which was once a 
iiery favourite form of pleasantry, and which, if it survive at all, 
survives under an altogether changed aspect. This is the Whimsical 
Invention, such as : ' The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gotham ; ' ' The Sackful of News ; ' ' Jack of Dover, his Quest 
of Inquiry for the Veriest Fool in Christendom ; ' ' Pasquil's Jests 
with Mother Bunch's Merriments and a Brown Dozen of Gulls' 
One of the Puritan writers denounces the first article on our list as 
one of the ' witless devices ' of the Elizabethan age ; and he is very 
near the truth. Of course, they are far older than that reign, and 
are mentioned in the ' Hundred Merry Tales ; ' nor does the small 
hook which holds them contain them all, or represent the original 
date of their introduction to the public notice in a printed shape. 
They belong to the family of Noodledoms, Gaulardisms, and 
Gasconades, which seems to have enjoyed such general acceptance for 
a great length of time both in England and on the Continent; and 
while they are no doubt prodigiously silly, I am quite serious in my 
assurance that I should be sorry not to have them, and that I would 
liefer spare many literary memorials than this and the other Fooleries, 
with which they are on terms of relationship. Any one who 
chooses to refer to ' Old English Jest Books,' 1864, will understand 
my idiosyncracy, for there, at a much earlier period of my life, I 
took considerable pains to illustrate both their former acceptability 
and their to-day's use. I have seen them described as ineptitudes; 
but that was by such as lacked critical insight, and left the mineral 
treasures ungotten. A superficial examination will not do ; the 
divining rod must be applied. We must break the surface, and 
within are wonders surpassing those of the cave of Aladdin." 

W.C.HAZLITT 
{" Studies in Jocular Literature." 1890, p. 146). 



PREFACE. 

I commence a preface with nothing to say. A 
non-sympathetic individual once ridiculed anti- 
quaries who wrote articles on ancient inscriptions 
in the proportion of two pages to every letter of 
the inscription. This humorous remark embodied 
a charge for which no doubt there was some 
justification in fact. In short, I must clearly 
plead guilty myself — for the present monograph, 
though itself but a small book, treats of another 
book only a fraction of its size. Like all specialists, 
however, I imagine my own subject justifies the 
disproportionate ink-spilling — particularly if I 
have the support of kindred spirits. And after all 
it is these for whom the specialist writes. 

Looking at the matter from another point of 
view, it is obvious that, however painstaking or 
wearisome this work may be, it records only such 
chance details as have here and there fortuned to 
survive down to our day. As Sir H. Howarth 
says in a paper on " Old and new methods of 
writing history:" — "We all know that the facts 
which have been saved from the sphere of forget- 
fulness are necessarily only scraps of the whole 
story — a mere wreckage, shreds and threads of a 
once continuous pattern — detached tesserae from 
a once complete mosaic." {Archceological Journal, 
June, 1898). 



The publication of this work has been delayed 
fully a year through causes beyond control of the 
writer — the sole compensation for which lies in 
the circumstance that opportunity was so afforded 
for including a number of additional notes. These 
articles first ran their course in the columns of a 
local newspaper (1899-1900), which has since 
ceased to be. Though, on this account, they 
assumed in places a form or style more suited for 
transient than permanent publication, it was 
nevertheless decided to present them to readers 
just as they originally appeared. Consequently 
they are here reprinted from the linotype castings, 
after revision, correction, and the inclusion of 
certain additions, the illustrations, and the 
appendix. 

The system of arranging the matter, in sections, 
with table of contents, etc., seemed to render an 
index unnecessary. Nevertheless, if this be con- 
sidered a regrettable omission, the matter will be 
borne in mind should a second edition be called 
for. 

The courteous assistance which was uniformly 
accorded to me during the prosecution of my self- 
imposed task, rendered the labour easy and 
delightful. Individual acknowledgments will be 
found in their proper places. 

A. STAPLETON. 
15 Carlton Road, 

Nottingham. 

August, 1900. 
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PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Present-day canons of literary work are more 
exacting than those of the times of our fathers 
and forefathers, as undoubtedly they should be. 
when public libraries are so general, and re- 
search has been rendered so languidly easy. 
Jjocal historians used to be — and sometimes 
are now — great sinners in a certain knack of 
picking the pockets of their predecessors in 
similar walks to enrich their own stores. A 
particular note may sometimes be traced back 
through the hands of half-a-dozen or more of 
these nimble-fingered gentry, before we reach 
its true origin or source. By this is implied 
that acknowledgments are forgotten, and when 
some late writer quotes the same note it is ten 
to one he pays unearned credit to some inter- 
mediate individual of the string of copyists. 
Again, many of our compilers will quote a 
certain work, and deem it quite unnecessary to 
mention its date — an annoying it not an un- 
pardonable fault in a book claiming to be in 
any sense historical. (Here, of course, I refer 
mostly to old and little-known works, where 
the date is everything). Yet again will our 
minor scribblers glibly quote rare and out of 
the way books which, as a matter of fact, they 
have never seen ; the truth being that they 
merely quote quotations, never dreaming of 
the expediency of mentioning their authority 
to be second— and therefore probably third or 
fourth — hand. We need not to emphasise the 
utter inadmissibility of such practices by pre- 



sent-day standards. One of my tasks has been 
to set right some of these little wrongs, to 
trace local notes to their true origin, or, when 
in any douht of the primary source, to acknow- 
ledge the earliest versions I have found. 

The Nottingham Free Library is excellent in 
its way, and alone has enabled me almost en- 
tirely to compile this little work, but it does 
not yet enable one to dispense with the British 
Museum. However, it has had perforce to 
serve mv purpose, and various works not avail- 
able in Nottingham will be found quoted at 
second-hand. 

The reasons that prompted me to take up 
the present work may be thus set forth : Krst, 
a predilection for local history, etc., which 
must otherwise have found an outlet in some 
kindred study. Second, the circumstance that 
the wide-famed " Tales," once to be found scat- 
tered broadcast over these islands, in chap- 
book form are not now obtainable, except in 
bibliographical works dealing with them among 
divers other matters, and even these works are 
mostly or entirely out of print. Third, the 
tales have never yet been edited, or even 
seriously looked into, so far as I can find, by 
one acquainted with the history, etc., of the 
neighbourhood to which they relate. 

The present generation can have no concep- 
tion of how universally the tradition of the 
men of Gotham was known, quoted, and jested 
with, in bygone England. Indeed, it may be 
said (as we shall show in another place), that 
the tradition is only just beginning to be for- 
gotten. Furthermore, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say that even the latter remark does 
not applv to Nottingham and district, where 
jesting remarks and allusions — understood by 
all — still fully keep the tradition afloat. 
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Unlike many other interesting Nottingham- 
shire parishes, Gotham has never had its ex- 
clusive historian. For such an office (as also, 
indeed, so far as that goes, for such a task as 
my own) the person hest qualified, other things 
heing equal, would he a rector, a squire, a 
native, or at least someone thoroughly well 
acquainted personally with the village and 
neiorhbourhood. In the past it well may be 
that all such possible parish historians, how- 
ever able and willing, have been deterred from 
entering on their projected folios, by that grim 
spectre stationed so very prominently in the 
foreground — the " Merry Tales.'' Even when 
the parishioners endeavour their utmost to 
keep the parochial skeleton constantly and en- 
tirely in the cupboard, it is said the chaff of 
their neighbours is sufficiently hard to hear. 
Consequently, perhaps, after all, it is unreason- 
able to expect an inhabitant to parade the 
hete noir of the township in front of a gibing 
world. 

A few words in reference to the origin of the 
name of the village may not be deemed alto- 
gether out of place. From the time of Domes- 
day Book (temT). William the Conqueror) to the 
reign of Henry III., it seems to have been spelt 
Gatham and Gataham, but afterwards Gote- 
ham and Gotham (vide documentary allusions 
in Thoroton's " Antiquities of Nottingham- 
shire," 1677). It occurs several times, both as 
a village name and as a surname, in the "Mot- 
tingham Borough Records," as follows: — 
A.D. 1458, twice as Gotam and twice as Got- 
tam. A.D. 1472 Goteham. A.D. 148il, Gote- 
ham. A.D. 1492 and 1495, Gotham. A.O. 
1496 and lo03-4, Goteham. Thoroton (p. 17) 
interprets the name "A dwelling or home of 
goats." On the other hand, Mr. A. Hall, Stav- 



ordale-road, N.. writes me "Got. is Ooat or 
Cot. a cottage," a definition which would make 
the same synonymous with Gotham in our 
county. With a view to obtaining an authori- 
tative rendering. I submitted the question to 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, Exeter College, Oxford, 
who was good enough to write me as follows, 
in confirmation of Thoroton's view : — " The 
derivation of Gotham from " cot " is inadmis- 
sible on account of the initial, the vowel quan- 
tity, and is absolutely excluded by the Domes- 
day form Gatham. The etymology seems to 
be clearlv " goats' town," in Anglo-Saxon 
"Gata-ham" from "gat," a goat, genitive plu- 
ral '' gata." The modern form is a correct 
development from this. There are several 
Anglo-Saxon local names derived from "goat" 
on record, and one in Notts., in the district of 
Oxton, Lambley, and Calverton, need not 
astonish us." Mr. W. H. Stevenson might 
perhaps, have added the further parallels La.m- 
cote, Bulcote, and Broxtowe, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nottingham, as well as 
Bevercotes, likewise in our county. 

Thoroton records that the chief manor m 
Gatham, before the Norman Invasion, was held 
bv Story, but we find no ground for claiming 
this individual to be the original of the Got- 
ham stories as now known. "We shall not 
linger over these historical details, however, 
contenting ourselves with one more extract 
from Thoroton, which we think has an indirect 
bearing on our present subject: — 

"This town came afterwards to be of the 
Earl of Leicester's fee; and it seems either 
had, or was thought fit to have a castle, be- 
cause amongst those covenants, upon a truce 
between B,anul"h, Earl of Chester (died 1153) 
and Robert, Earl of Leicester (died 1167), 



amongst many other things it was agreed unat 
neither the Earl of Chester nor of Leicester 
should or ought to fortify any castle (at any 
of a considerable number of stated nlaoes) . . 
nor at Gataham, nor at Oheneldestoe (now 
Kinoulton), nor nearer, nor between Ohenel- 
destoe and Belveer (Belvoir) . . . but by com- 
mon consent of both parties." With reference 
to the two Nottinghamshire castles mentioned 
in this agreement, it may be added that, as the 
Gotham structure appears to have pertained 
to the Earl of Leicester, so the one at Kinou'- 
ton evidently belonged to the opposite party, 
for in his account of the latter place, Thoroton 
(p. 77) says : " The family of Vilers held this 
lordship of the Butlers of Werington in Lanca- 
shire ; so that 'tis like the castle mentioned to 
be situate in this place, was of the Earl of 
Chester's party, of whom that family had de- 
pendence." Probably its site was the "Moat" of 
the Ordnance map, a mile southward. 

In tlhe Gothiam Enclosure Act, 1804, wherein 
the reatoT for the tiime being is for lever 
exonerated from keeping a common boar, and 
the lord of the manor similarly from keeping a 
bull, occurs the following passage : — " And 
whereas the inhabitants of the said parish are 
principally supplied with water from a well or 
spring at the side of the hill called Welldon 
HiE, situate ait the distance of about five 
hxmdred yards from the village of Gotham; 
be it furtiher enacted that the said commission- 
ers shall allot and award the said well or sipring 
with a convenient footway or path thereto, 
from tihe said village unto the Surveyor of the 
Highways of the saane parish, and the same 
shall for ever afterwairdis be vested in such 
Surveyor for the time being, as a public well 
for the use of the inhabitants of the same 



pariislh for supplying them wifh water ; and the 
said co<mmiissioneii3 shall cause to be erected a 
sufficient wall or fence for tihe proteotion of the 
said well or spring, and such well, path, and 
fence, shall at all times afterwards be kept in suffi_ 
caent repair by guoh Surveyor of the Highways 
for the time bedng. ' White's Directory, 1832, 
says : — '' All \tlhe waiter near the village is 
strongly tainted with decayed vegetajble mattei , 
and with the gyjjsum that lies under the sur- 
face, go thait the villagers were obliged to fetch 
their waAer from the summit of a hill, distant 
half a mile to the north; buit a few years ago 
the Earl had pipes laid from Weldon Hills to 
the village, by whidh means a supply of pure 
water has been obtained. 

The following account of G-othaim appears ait 
page 222 of "Walks of Nottingiham," 1835; 
— " The scenery is not very piot-uresque, except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cottages, 
the low siteeple of the ohurdh lifting its humble 
head near the centre. The white mill on the 
right, and the eminence (where I was told for- 
merly stood the celebrated Ouokoo Bush) are 
conspicuous objects, i'here is, pefhaps, scarcely 
a village in the county tibat is more isolated than 
this, for though it is suirounded by other vil- 
lages, yet the nearest is about two miles dds- 
tanit, and indeed it forms a central point for 
the rest. Judging from the appearance of its 
inhabitants, and the neatness of the cottages, 
I should think that poverty is not much known. 
There are two respecrbable-looking public-houses 
and several beer-shops, two or three chape's, 
and a very handisoinj.e bmlding erected in 182&, 
for a national school." 

Wo next append a more recent account of 
the village, taken from page 60 of Mr. W. 
Stevenson's " Bygone Nottinghamshire,'' 1893 : 



— " Gatbam, near wMoh lingers tihe local name 
of RuscUjf, or Rushcliff. from whence the 
Wapentake is named. Geologicalily this is an 
interesting district, as it furnisihes abundance 
of gypsum, or suIpliatG of Hme. It is tlie source 
from whence the material was furnished for the 
plaster floons and ceilings of old Nottingham and 
neighbourhood ; the east paurt of i-iie county 
beiD;g supplied by Newark, and the north iDart 
by Gainsborough. These plaster iioors wore 
common in the writer's early days, nnd they 
have been the subject of many cotes by the 
old writers of local history. Aa a branch of 
trade, the mining of gypsum is aot energetic- 
ally followed at Gotham, possibly owing to the 
distriat oeing badly served by railways. The 
reverse is the case at and near to Newark, 
where it is a flourishing industry. Gotham is 
known for some old gossiping tales of the coars- 
est and most vulgar order, some of which 
formed the subject of jingling rhymes, intoned 
by rustic clowns at ancient fairs ; others were 
the subjeot of ohap-books and oatch-pennies.'' 
Even Mr. Cropper ("Chapter on Chap-books," 
igoo), stigmatises the tales as "miserably dull 
fooling," though we are quite convinced such a 
verdict was unjust. 

Personally, however, we think a protest might 
fairly be lodged against Mr. Stevenscn's very 
unoompMmenitary epithets. We think with a 
writer in " Notes aJboiit Notts " (p. 145) thait 
"however absurd the tales may be, they are 
invariably interesting." A tendency that has 
arisen in very recent years is to taboo the snib- 
jeat of the " Tales " in their relation to Gotham. 
I mean in what I may call non-literary works of 
reference, etc., etc. Formerly every local his- 
toty, directory, gazeteer, etc., in which the vil- 
lage was introdticed, contained at least a super- 
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ficial ailitsiaa to the subject by which it is 
chiefly known, but it woiuld seem as though that 
practice is now ooaning to be considered " infra 
dlig," antiquaited, or out-of-date. The latest 
edition of Wright's Directory of Nottin^am and 
District, 1899, in its aooounit of Gotham, makes 
no menltion whatever of the old tradition, and 
the same may be said of certain modern gaze- 
teers, etc. 

Mr. W. A. Olousiton, in the " Antiquary " for 
February, 1886, says that "although stories of 
simpletons form no amiall portion of the jests 
which are bandied about among the common 
people, the only English collection is the "Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham." Again, 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams says, " The tales are 
twenty in number, and as we all kniow, they 
are eminently diverting'' ("Old Notts," 
n., p. 108). 

In view of these facts and others, there is 
really no reason why a subject which fills such, 
a prominent niche in general literature should 
be pdoosly sihunned looaUy. Instruction, as 
well as amusement, may be acquired from the 
" Tales," and we hope to show that serious study 
of the subject, in its various phases, may be thor- 
oughly educational and profi.table. 

At any rate, authorities whose names are 
famous in respect to English bibliography, etc., 
have been attracted to the study of the subject, 
and herein Nottinghajnshire may account itself 
fortunate, for their researches have resulted 
in the laying of much useful material before us, 
such as was not at all likely to be laid bare by 
local students. 



PART II. 

NOODLES OF THE WORLD. 

Nearly all writers w'hio allude to the G-otham 
stories seek to mitigate any possible offence 
they may have given, and to mollify the feelings 
of any parties ooncemed, hy adroitly dropping 
the immediate subject and diverting the at- 
tention of their readers to parallel stories of 
noodles in variioiis parts of the world. Desiring 
to conform to the orthodox, in this particular, 
therefore, we follow tihe lead of our nredeces- 
sors, before giving the Gtotham tales themselves. 

Fuller, in "Worthies of England," 1662 (p. 
315) was tIhe earliest, so far as we know, to 
follow (or rather, to initiate) this practise. 
After aUuding to our local tradition, he oom- 
ments : " Here two things may be observed : 
(1) Men in all ages have made themselves 
merry with singling out some place, and fixing 
the staple of stupidity and stolidity therein. 
Thus the Phrygians were aooounted the fools 
of a;ll Asia, and the anvils of either men's wits 
to work upon. In Greece, take a single city, 
and then Abdera in T!hracia carried it away for 
dull-heads. But for a whole country commend 
us to the Boeitians for blockheads, and " Boeoti- 
um ingenixmi'' is notoriously known. In Ger- 
many " auria Batava " is taken by the poet for 
" a dull ear,'' which ha*h no skill in witty con- 
ceits. (2) Tbese places thus generally slighted 
and scoffed at afforded some as witty and wise 
persons as the world produced. Thus Pluitarcih 
himself (saith Erasmus) was a Boeotian, and 
Erasm.us a Batavian or SOoUandetr, and there>- 
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fore (his own oopyhold being touched in the 
proverb) he exj>oimdeth " auris Batava," ' a 
grave and severe ear, " etc. 

In CampbeU's "Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands," and, to go further from home, in 
Powell and Magnussion's "Legends of Iceland," 
various parallel gtories to those of Gotfcam may 
be perused. 

At page 225 of Vol. 1, 8th series, ■■xNotes and 
Queries," occur some notes headed " Gotham in 
India," dealing with Hindoo sitories of simple- 
tons. 

A French correspondent writes me that " Les 
an«s de Beaune " are known throughout Bur- 
gundy. 

In an excellent article on the Gothamites in 
" Chamber's Bnoyolapoedia '' (Vol. V.. 1890) the 
writer says : " Such jests are common to almoot 
all the races of mankind, from Iceland to Japan, 
from Ceylon to the West Highlands of Scot- 
land ; and it is curious to find that the inhabi- 
tants of some particular district or village are 
popularly held up as arrant simpletons. In 
Britain, besides the men of Gotham, the " carles 
of Austwick,' in Yorkshire, the viUagers neat 
Marlborough Downs in Wiltshire, the ' goiwks of 
Gordon ' in Berwickshire, and the folk of Assynt 
in Sutherlan tehire ; in Germany the Schildbur- 
gers ; in Hollland, the people of Kampian • in 
Belgium, the townsfolk of Dinant; in France, 
the inhabitants of Saint-Maixent, are credited 
with all sorts of absurdities. The citizens of 
Abdera, Sidonia, etc., were the noodles of the 
ancient Greeks, and not a few of the so-called 
jests of Hierocles re-appear in our early En- 
glisih collections of facetiae, with a blundering 
Welshman or Frenchmian in place of the pedant 
of the 'Asteia,' and in more recent compila- 
tions — ' Joe Millor ' and its congeners — the con- 
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ventional Irishman or Highlander. The simi- 
larity of simpleton stories in countries far apart 
at once suggests the question of their origin 
and diffusion, as in the case of popular tales 
generally. No doubt in many instances they 
sprang up independently, for human nature is 
everywhere much alike, but it is equally certain 
that a considerable numlber have been borrowed 
by one people from another, sometimes imported 
oiially, most frequeatly taken from written 
sources. But however widely modern scholars 
may differ in opinion regarding the genealogy 
of popular fictions, their virtual identity among 
divers races is an interesting evidence of the 
kinship of man." 

The following note is taken from tiie " Folk- 
Lore Journal," September, 1898 : " Kristensen, 
a Danish folklorist has published an amusing 
collection of popular huanour, under the title 
of ' Stories of the people of Mols and Agger,' 
who in Danish jests answer to our Wise Men of 
Grothajn." 

We will now confine ourselves to our own 
covinty. We have a newspaper cutting signed 
"J.P.B.," and headed "A Mamsfield Fool," 
whi-dh runs as follows : " Contemporary with 
Sha-kespeare was an a,abor named Robert Armin. 
He was the writer of a curious work, entitled ' A 
Nest of Ninnies simply of themselves,' and first 
published in 1608. This is full of the humour of 
the period, and so we give a story from it. and 
tJiat relating to Nottinghamshire. After speak- 
ing of several fools or simple-minded people, 
Armin mentions another of the species, desig- 
nated ' l«ane Leonard.' He was in some way 
associated with 'a kind gentleman' in the 
' merry f oreat of Sherwood.' Leonard was an 
enormoius eater, possessed unbounded assur- 
ance, amd a ready wit. ' This leane greedy foole, 
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blaring a stomacke, and seeing the butler out 
of the way, his appetite was such, as loth to 
tarry, he breaks open the dairy-house, eats and 
spoils new cheese-cards, oheeseoakes, over- 
throws creame boiwles, and having filled his 
belly, and knew he had done evill, sets him 
gone to Mansfield in Sherwood, as one fearfull 
to be at home. The maids came home that 
morning from milking, and finding such a masa- 
ker of their dairy, almost miad, thought a year's 
wages could not make amends. ' 0, the foole, 
leane Leonard,' they cryed, ' betid this mis- 
chiefe.' They complained to their master, but 
to no purpose, Leonard was farre enoutrli off ; 
search was made for the foole, but bee was 
gone none new wither, and it was his propertie, 
having done mischiefe, never to oome home of 
himself e, but if any one intreaAed him, he would 
easily be won. All tihis while, the foole was 
at Mansfield in Sherwood, and stood gaping at 
a shoemaker's stall; who, mot knowing him, 
asked him what he was? ' 6oe look,' saye he, 
' I know norf myselfe.' They asked him where 
he was borne? 'Ait my mother's baoke,' says 
he. 'In what country?' quoth they. 'Li the 
country,' quoth he, ' where Grod is a good man.' 
At lasit one of the three journeymen imiagined he 
was not very wise, and flouted him very mer- 
rily, asking him if he would have a stitch where 
there was a hole ? (meaning his mouth). ' Aye,' 
quot'h the foole, ' if your nose may be the 
needle.' The shoemaker could have found in 
his heart to have took measure on his pate, with 
a last, in steede of his foote; but let him goe 

as he was A country plow-jogger 

being by, noting all this, secretly stole a Diece 
of shoemaker's wax off the stall, and coining be- 
hinde him, clapt him on the head, and asked 
him how he did. The foole, seeing the pitch- 
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ball, pulled to have it off, but could not. bult 
with much paine, in an enivious spleene, smart- 
ing ripe, runs after him, fals at fisticuffs with, 
but the fellow belaboured the foole cunningly, 
and got the foole's head under his arme, ^nd 
bobb'd his nose. The foole, remembering hew 
hish«ad was, strikes it up and hits the fellowe's 
moutfh with the pitcht place, so that the haire 
of his head and the haire of the clowne's beard 
were glued together. The fellow cryed, the 
foole exclaimed, amd could not sodanely "art. 
In the end the people (after much laugh inqr at 
the iesrt) let them part faire ; the one went to 
pioke his beard, the otier his head. The con- 
stable came, and asked the cause of their falling 
out, and knowing one to be Leonard the leans 
foole, w'hom he had a warrant from the peatle- 
man to search for, demands of the fellow how 
it happened ? The fellow hee could answere 
nioithing but ' um-um,' for his mouth was sealed 
up with wax. ' Dosit thou scome to speake ?' 
saye he, ' I am the King's officer, knave.' 'Um- 
um,' quoth hee againe, meaning hee would tell 
him all when has mouth was cleane. But the 
constable, thinking hee was mockt, olapt him in 
the stocks, where the feillow sate a long houre 
farming his mouth, and when hee had done, 
and might tell his grief e, the constable was gone 
to carry home Leomard to his miaister ; who, 
not at home, hee was enforced to stay supper 
time, where hee told tihe gentleman the jest, 
who was very merry to heare the story^ con- 
tented the officer, and had him to set tiie fellow 
at liberty, who betimes in the morning was 
found fast asleep in the stocks. The fellow 
knowing himselfe faulty, put up his wrongs, 
quickly deiparted, and weait to work betimes 
tihat morning with a flea in his eare." 

Sherwood Forest is also mentioned in associ- 
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ation wMi another fool in "Jack of l>OTer, his 
quest of emquirie, or his privie search for the 
veriest foole in England," 1604 (vide Percv So- 
ciety's puhlications) : — " Another time I made 
Bim believe that In the Forest of Sherwood, in 
Nottinghamshire, were seen five hundred of 
the King of Sipain's galleys, wjiich went to be- 
siege Robin Hood's Well, and that forty tjious- 
and scholars, with elder-squirts, performed such 
a piece of service as they were all in a manner 
taken and overthrown in the forest" ("Book of 
Noodles,'' p. 221). 

We will conclude this brief aocount of noodles 
in gelieral with another extract from the Percy 
Society's " Jack of Dover." This time the nlace 
indirectly aspersed is none other than Notting- 
ham itself, which can thus — ^following uti the 
argument — if so minded, aspire to a humble 
place on the same pedestal as Gotham : " The 
foole of Nottingham,'' called "Cutting Tom." 
had the misfortune to obstruct the pa.ssage of a 
Nottingham magistrate, who at once ' caused 
him to be staide, and asked him what he was.' 
' I am a man as you are,' was the answer. 
' Whom do you serve ? ' asked his interrogator. 
I serve God " rejoined the other. On this 
the magistrate, imagining he was bedng mocked, 
had " Gutting Tom " removed to the lock-up. 
In the morning the prisoner was again ques- 
tioned, and replded that ne still served God. 
' But,' says the justice, ' dost thou serve nobody 
else?' 'Yes,' quoth he, 'I serve my Lord 
President of York.' 'Why didst thou not say 
so at first ? ' ' Marry ! because I had thought 
you had loved God better than my Lord Presi- 
dent, but now I see for his sake I am set at 
liberty, and not for God's ; therefore Pll ?erve 
God no more, but serve still my Lord Presi- 
dent.' " 
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PART III. 

THE TALES. 

1.— The Three Wise Men of Gotham. 

2. — ^The Man, the Horse, and the Burden. 

3. — ^The Hedging of the Cuckoo. 

4. — THe Rolling Cheeses. 

5. — ^The Man and the Trivet. 

6.— The Smith and the Wasp's Nest. 

7. — ^The Drowning of the Eel. 

8. — ^The Har« and the Rents. 

9. — ^The Mower and the Grasshopper 
10. — The Twelve Fishermen. 
11. — The Horseman and the Cheese. 
12.— The Wife's Hair and the Horse's Tail. 
13.— The Cuckold. 
14. — ^The Buzzard and the Goose. 
15. — ^TEe Wooer and the Sheep's Ey«s. 
16. — ^The Gossips and the Christening. 
17. — ^The Man who would be Married. 
18. — The Scotchman and the Boar's Head. 
19. — ^The Wives of Gotham at the Ale-House. 
20. — The Priest of Gotham and his Parishion- 
ers. 

Although the ' ' Tales ' ' themselves have been 
several times reprinted by modern oomoilers 
during the past sixty years, the only reprint 
that can lay claim to any authority as a text 
is that of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, barrister-at- 
law, of the Inner Temple. This great bibhograph- 
ical writer, in the third volume of his " Shake- 
speare Jest Books," 1864, presents us with a 
" verbart;im et literatim " transcript of them from 
the earliest extant version, a chap-book printed 
as early as 1630, now preserved in the Bodleian 
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Library. This is really the only text for scholars 

or students, and as it is readily p,co2s •ible to smoh 
in the present day, we do not think it desirable 
to attempt to reproduce it with exactitude here. 
As, however, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has very kindly 
vouchsafed us permission to make what use we 
please of his text, it is here utilised as a basis 
(beyond expunging a few words), the only liberty 
we have taken being to render it better suited 
to our present purpose by modernising the 
orthograiphy : — 

Here beginneth certain tales of the Mad Men 
of Gotham : — 

THE FIRST TALE. 

There was two men of Gotham, and the one 
of them was going to the market to Nottingham 
to buy sheep, and the other oame from the 
market, and both met together upon Notting- 
ham Bridge. "Well mut," said the one to the 
other. "Whither be ye going?'' ^c■ld ho that 
came from Nottingham. " Marry," said he that 
was going thither, "I go to the market to buy 
sheep." "Buy sheep?" said the otiior, "and 
which way wilt thou be going home?" 
"Marry," said the other, "I will bring +hem 
over this bridge." "By Robin Hood," said he 
that came from Nottingham, " but thou 
shall not." "By Maid Marian," said he that 
was going thitherward, "but I will." "TLou 
shall not," said the one. " I will," said the 
other. " Let here," said the one. " Shue 
there," said the other. Then they beat their 
staves against the ground, one against the 
other, as there had been a hundred sheep be- 
twixt them. "Hold in," said the one. "Be- 
ware by leaping over the bridge of my sheep." 
"I care not," said the other. " Thev shall not 
come this way," said the one. " But t^ey shall." 
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said th« other. Then said the other : " And if 
than thou make much to do, I will put my finger 
in thy mouth." "Wilt thou/' said the other. 
And as they were at their contention another 
man of Gotham came from the market with a 
sack of meal upon a horse, and seeing and hear- 
ing his neighbours at strife for sheep, 
and none betwixt them, said, " Ah, fools, 
wiU you never learn wit?" "Help me," said 
he thajt had the meal," and lay my sack upon 
my shoulder.'' They did so, and li-3 went to th-j 
on« side of the bridge, and unloosed the mouth 
of the sack, and did shake out all his meal into 
the river. "Now, neighbours," said the man, 
" how much meal is there in my sack now ? " 
"Marry,' there is none at all," said they 
" Now, by my faith," said he, " even as much 
wit is in your two heads, to strive for that thing 
you have not." Which was the wisest of all 
thes« three per»ons, judge you? " 

THE SE5C0ND TALE. 
There was a man of Gotham did ride to the 
market with two bushels of wheat, and because 
his horse should not bear heavy, he carried his 
com upon his own neck, and did ride 
upon his horse, because his horse should not 
carry too heavy a burden. Judge you which 
was the wisest, hi» home or himself? 

THE THIED TAIiE. 
On a time, the men of Gotham would have 
pinned in the cuckoo, whereby she should sing 
aU the yoar, and in the midst of the town they 
made a hedge round in compass, and they had 
got a cuckoo, and had put her into it, and said : 
" Sing here aU the year, and thou shalt lack 
neither meat nor drink." The cruckoo, as soon 
as 'she perceived herself encompassed within the 
hedge, flew away. " A vengeance on her! " said 
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they, " we made not our hedge high enough." 

THE FOTTRTH TALE. 

There was a man of Grotham, the which went to 
the market to Nottingham to seTI cheese, and as 
he was going down the hill to Nottingham Bridge 
one of Ms cheeses did fall out of his wallet , and 
ran down the hill. Said the fellow, " Can you 
run to the market alone? I will send the one 
after the other of you.'' Then Ee laid down his 
wallet, and took the cheeses, and did tumble 
them down the hill, one after another, and some 
ran into one hush, and some into another and 
at last he said, "I charge you all meet me in 
the Market-place." And when the fellow came 
to the Market-place to meet his cheeses, he 
stayed there till the market was almost done. 
Then he went about and did inquire of his neigh- 
bours and other men, if they did see his cheeses 
come to the market. "Who should bring 
them ? " said one of the market men. " Marry, 
themselves," said the fellow, "they knew the 
way well enough." He said : " A vengeance on 
them all! I did fear to see my cheeses run so 
fast, that they would run beyond the market ; 
I am now fully persuaded that they be now al- 
most at York." Whereupon he forthwith hired 
a horse to nde to York to seek his cheeses, 
where they were not. But to this day no man 
could tell him of his cheeses. 

THE FIFTH TALE. 
There was a man of Grotkam, who boufrht at 
Nottingham a trivet, or a brandiron, and as he 
was going home, his shoulders grew sore with 
the carriage therof , and he set it down ; and 
seeing that it had three feet, said : " Hast thou 
three feet, and I but two? thou sbalt bear me 
home, if ihou wilt," and so set it down on the 
ground, and set himself down thereupon, and 
s^id to the trivet : " Bear me, as long as I have 
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borne thee ; for, if thou do not, . thou shalt 
stand still for me." The man of G-otham jjid 
see that his trivet woiild not go further. 
" Stand still," said he, " in the Mayor's name, 
and follow me, if thou wilt ; I will tell thee the 
right way to my home." "When he did come 
home to his house, his wife said : " Where is my 
trivet ?" The man said : " He hath three legs, 
and I have but two, and I did teaoh him the way 
to my house; let him come home if he will." 
"Where left ye the trivet?" said the wife. 
" At Gotham Hill," said the man. His wife did 
run and fetch home the trivet her owd self, or 
else she had lost it, through her husband's wit. 

THE SIXTH T AT.ff, 
There dwelt a smith at Gotham, who had a 
wasp's nest in the straw in the end of his forge. 
There did come one of his neighbours to have 
his horse shod, and the wasps were so busy 
that the fellow was stung with a wasp. He be- 
ing angry, said : " Art thou worthy to keep a 
forge or no, to have men stung here with wasps ?' 
"0 neighbour," gaid the smith, "be content, I 
will put them from this nest by and by." Im- 
mediately he took a coulter, and heated it in 
his forge glowing hot, and he thrust it into the 
straw in the end of his forge, and so he set Ms 
forge afire, and burnt it up. Then said the 
smith : " And I told thee I would fire them forth 
of their nest." 

THE SEVENTH TALE. 
When that Good Friday was come, the men 
of Gotham did cast their heads together what 
to do with their white herring, their red her- 
ring, their sprats, and salt fish. One consulted 
with the other, and agreed that such fish should 
be cast into their pond or pool (the which was 
in the middle of the town) that it might 'n- 
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crease against the next year; and every man 
that ha.', any fish left did cast them into the 
pool. The one said : " I have thus many 
sprats." Another said : " I have thus many 
red herrings " ; and the other said : " I have 
thus many salt fishes. Let all go together into 
the pool or pond, and we shall fare like lords 
the next Lent." At the beginning of the next 
Lent following, the men did draw the pond to 
have their fish, and there was nothing but a 
great eel. "Ah!" said they all, "a mischief 
on this eel! for he hath eat up all our fish. 
What shall we do with him?" said the one to 
the other. "Kill him," said the one of them; 
"Chop him all to pieces,'' said another. "Nay 
not so," said the other, " Let us drown him." 
"Be it so," said all. They went to another 
pool or pond by, and did cast in the eel into the 
water. "Lie there," said they, "and shift for 
thyself; for no help thou shalt have of us." 
And L^ere they left the eel to be drowned. 

THE EIGHTH TALE. 
On a time, the men of Gotham had forgotten 
to pay their rent to their landlord. The one 
said to the other : " To-morrow is our pay day, 
and what remedy shall we find to send our 
money to our lord?" The one said: "Thiis 
day I have taken a quick hare, and he shall 
carry it, for he is light of foot." "Be it so," 
said all, "he shall have a letter and a purse 
to put in our money, and we shall direct him 
the ready way." And when the letters were 
written, and the money put in a purse, they 
did tie them about the hare's neck, saying: 
"First thou must go to Loughborough, and 
then to Leicester, and at Newark there is our 
lord, and commend us to him, and there is his 
due." The hare, as soon as he was out of fheir 
hands, he did run a clean contrary way. Some 
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cried to him, saving : " Thou must go to Lough, 
borough first." Some said : " Let the hare 
alone, he can tell a nearer way than the best 
of us all do, let him go." Another said: "It 
is a subt'e hare, let her alone ; she will not 
keep the highway for fear of dogs." 

THE NINTH TALE. 
On a time, there was one of Gotham was 
amowing in the meads, and found a great arass- 
hopper. He cast down his scythe, and did run 
home to his neighbours, and said that there 
was a devil in the field, that hopped in the 
grass. Then there was every man ready with 
clubs and staves, with halberts and other weap- 
ons, to go and kill the grasshopper. When 
they did come to the place where the grass- 
hopper should be, said the one to the other: 
"ijet every man cross himself from the devil, 
or we wiU not meddle with him." And so they 
returned again, and said ; " We were well blest 
this day that we went no further." "Ah! 
cowards," said he that had the scythe in the 
mead; "help me to fetch my scythe." "No," 
said they, " it is good to sleep in a whole skm ; 
better it is to lose thy scythe than to mar 
us all." 

THE TENTH TALE. 

On a certain time, there were twelve men of 
Gotham that did go a fishing, and some did 
wade in the water, and some stood upon dry 
land, and when that they went homeward, one 
said to the other : " We have ventured wonder- 
ful hard this day in wading; I pray God that 
none of us that did come from home be drowned." 
'•MarrT," said the one to the other, "let us 
see that, for there did twelve of us come out." 
And they told themselves, and every man did 
tell eleven, and the twelfth man did never tell 
himself. "Alas!" said the one to the other, 
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"there is one of us drowned.'' They went back 
to the brook, where that they had been fishing, 
and sought up and down for him that was 
drowned, and did make great lajnentation. A 
courtier did come riding by, and he did ask 
what it was they did seek, and why they were 
so sorry." " Oh," said they, " this day we went 
to fish in this brook, and there did come out 
twelve of us, and one is drowned." "Why,"' 
said the courtier. "teJl how many be of you.'' 
And the one told eleven, and he did not tell 
himself. " Well," said the courtier, " what 
will you give me, and I will find out twelve 
men?" " Sir," said they, " all the money that 
we have." " Give me the money," said the 
courtier ; and he began with the first, and did 
give him a recombendibus over the shoulders 
that he groaned, and said: "There is one.'' 
So he served all, that theji groaned on the 
matter. When he did come to the last, he 
paid him a good blow, saying, "Here is the 
twelfth man." " God's blessing on your 
heart," said all the company, "that you have 
found out our neighbour." 

THE ELEVENTH TALE. 
There was a man of Gotham that did ride 
upon the highway, and there he found a cheese, 
and he pulled out his sword, and pored and 
pricked with the point of his sword, to take 
up the cheese. There did come another man 
by and did alight, and took up the cheese, and 
did ride his way with it. The man of Gotham 
did ride back to Nottingham to buy a long 
sword ,to take ut> the cheese, and when he had 
bought this sword he returned back, and when 
he did come to the place where the cheese did 
lie, he pulled out his sword, and pricked the 
ground saying : " A murrian take it I if I had 
had this sword, I had had the cheese myself, 
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and now another hath got it.'' 

THE TWELFTH TALE. 

There was a man of Gotham, and he did not 
love his wife; and having a fair hair, her hus- 
band said divers times that he woiuld out it off, 
and he dursit not do it when she was waking, 
but wfhen she was aisleep. So, on a night he 
took up a pair of shears, arad laid the>m under 
his bed's head, the which his wife perceived. 
And then she did call to one of her maids, and 
said : " Go to bed to my husband, for be is 
minided bo cut off my hair to-night ; let him 
out off thy hair, and I will give thee as ijood 
a kirtle as ever thou dids't wear.'' The m.aid 
did so, and feigned herself asleep ; the which, 
when the man perceivd, he out off the maid's 
hair, and did wrap it about his shears, and laid 
it under his bed's head, and fell asleep. The 
wife made her maid to rise, and took the hair 
and the shears, and! went into the hall, and there 
burnit the hair. The man had a horae, th« 
which he did love above ail things (as she did 
well know). The good wife went into her hus- 
band's stable, and cut off the horse's tail, and 
did wrap the shears in the honse'is taU, and laid 
thom under her husband's head. In the miom- 
inig she did rise bdtimes, and did sit by the 
fire comibing of her head. At last the man did 
come to the fire, and seeing of his wife combing 
of her head, marvelled much thereat. The maid, 
seeing her master in a brown study, said : 
"What a devil ails the horse in the stable, for 
he bleedeth sore ? " The good man ran into 
the stable, and found thart his horse's tail was 
cut off. He went to Es bed's head, land did 
find the sheafs wrapped iu his horse's tail, and 
did oome to his wife, saying: "I cry thee 
mercy, for I had thought that I had cut off thj 
hair to-night, and I have cult off my horse's tail. 
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"Yea,'' said sJie, "self do, se.l!f ha-re; many » 
man tiEinke'th to do amoither man a shreiwd turn, 
and it turneitli oft-timies to his own self.'' 

THE THIRTEBNTH TAIiE. 
Ther was a mam in GrotJEam that laid a wagrer 
■with his wife, tlhat she could not make ham a 
cuckold. "'No," said shie, "but I can." " Soaro 
not," quoth lie, "do what tEou canst." On » 
time, she hid a;!! the spigots and faucets in 
thie howse, and she went into her buttery, anu 
set a barrel abroach, and cried to her husband, 
and said : " 1 pray you bring me Wltber a STJiffol 
and a fauoeit, or else aU the ale will run out.' 
The good man sought ut> and down, and could 
find none. " Oom.e hither." said she then " and 
hold your finger in the tap-ihole." She nulled 
out her finger, and tihe good man put in his. 
She then caJled to her tailor, which did dwell 
at nert door, with whom she made a blind bai- 
gain, anid within a while Ae came to hei hus- 
band, amd did bring a spigot and a faucet with 
Eer, saying: "Pull out thy finger out of the 
tap-hole, gentle cuckold, for you have lost your 
bafligain." "I beshrew your heart for your 
labour," said thje good man. "Make no such 
bargains then," said she, " with me." 

THE FOURTEENTH TALE. 

There was a m.'an of Gotham that had taken 
a bustard, and to the eating of it did bid four 
or five gentlemen's servants. l^he wife had 
killed an old brood goose, amd she and two of 
her gossips had eaten up the bustard, an^d the 
old goose was laid to the fire for the gentlemem's 
servants ; and when tl&at they were .come, and 
thiait the old goose was set before them : " What 
is this, thenP" said one of the men. 
The good man said : " A good fait 
bustard," "A bijflltard!" said they, ''it i» 
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an old goose, and tihou art a knave to mock us,'' 
anid in great anger tiiey departed out of 
his house, and went home. The fellow was 
Borry that the gentleman's servants were 
angry, and did take a bag, and did in the 
bustard's feathers, and thought to go to them 
and show them the feathers of the bustard, 
and so to please them. The wife prayed her 
husband, ere he went, to fetch in a block to 
the fire ; and in the mean space she did pull 
out all the bustard's feathers, and did put in 
the goose feathers. The man, taking his wallet 
or bag, went to the gentlemen's servants, and 
said : " Pray you,be not angry with me, for you 
shall see here that I had a bustard, for here 
be the feathers " ; and he opened his bag, and 
shake out all the goose feathers. The gentle- 
men's servants, seeing the goose feathers, said : 
" Why, thou knave, could'st thou not be con- 
tented to mock us at thine own house, but are 
come to mock us here." The one took a waster 
in his hand, and did give him a dozen stripes, 
sasring : " Take this for a reward, and here- 
after mock not us any more." 

THE FIFTEENTH T AT,F. 
There was a young man of Gotham, the 
which should go wooing to a far maid. His 
mother did warn him beforehand, saying : 
" When thou dost look upon her, cast a sheep's 
eye, and say : " How do you, sweet pigs-nie ?'' 
The fellow went to the butcher's, and bought 
seven or eight sheep's eyes, and when this lusty 
wooer did sit at dinner, he would look upon his 
fair wench and would cast in her face a sheep's 
eye, saying : •' How dost thou, my pretty pigs- 
nie ? " " How do I," said the wench, " swine'.s 
face! why dost thou cast the sheep's eye upon 
me ? " " O, sweet pigs-nie," said he, " have .at 
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thee another!" "I defy thee, swine's face, 
said tihe wench. The fellow, being abashed, 
said: "What, sweet pig's-nie, be content: for 
i,f thou do live until the next year thou wilt he 
foul sow." "Walk, knave, walk," said she 
" for if thou live till the next year, thon wilt 
be a stark knave, a lubber, and a fool." Her( 
a man may see that, for a man's good will, ht 
shall have evil will and displeasure. 

THE SIXTEENTH TAUE. 
A man's wife of Gotham was brought to bed 
of a man-child. The father did bid the gossips 
the which were children of eight or nine years 
of age. The eldest child's name, that shonM 
be godfather, was named Gilbert; the second 
child was named Humphrey ; and the god- 
mother's name was Ohristabel. The f ri 3Jds of 
them did admonish them, saying, that divors 
times they must say after the priest. Whea 
all were come to the ohurcih door, the priest 
said: "Be you agreed of the najij?" "Be 
vou," said Gilbert, "agreed of the name?'' 
"Be you," said Humphrey, "agreed of the 
name?" "Be you," said Ohristabel, ' rrped 
of the name P" The priest said : " Wherefore 
be you come hither ?" Gilbert said : " Where- 
fore be you come hither?" Humphrey said: 
"Wherefore be .you come hither?' Ohristabel 
said: " Wherefore be you come hither P" The 
priest, being amazed, could not tell what to 
say, but whistled, and said "Whew!" Gilbert 
whistled and said "Whew!" Humphrey 
whistled, and said "Whew!" and so did Ohrist- 
abel. The priest, being angry, said: "Cto 
home, fools, go home." ' Go home, fools, go 
home," said Gilbert. '' Go home, fools, go 
home,' said Humphrey. " Go home, fools, g<v 
home," said Ohristabel. The priest then pro- 
vided new godfathers and godmothers. Here 
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a mail m»^ soo that children can do nothing 
without good instructions. And they be not 
wise that will regard children's words. 

THE SEVENTEENTH TALE. 
There was a man of Gotham^ the which 
should be married ; and when the day of marri- 
age was appointed, and the time came that 
they should be married together, the priest 
said : " Say after me." The man said : " Bay 
after me." The priest said : " Say not after me 
such words, but say after me, as I will tell 
thee.'' The fellow said : " Say not after me 
such words, but say after me, as I will tel' 
thee." The priest said "Thou dost play the 
fool and the knave, to mock with this tioly 
sacrament of matrimony." The fellow said: 
"Dost thou play the fool and the knave, to 
mock with this holy sacrament of matrimony?" 
The priest could not tell what to say, but said ; 
" What shall I do with this fool?" The fellow 
said: "What shall I do with this fool?" 
" Farewell," said the priest. " I will not marry 
thee." "Farewell." said the fellow. "I will 
not marry thee." The priest departed; how- 
belt, the fellow by other men was instructed 
how to do, and after that he was married. 
And I heard say such a foolish prank was 
played at Kingstone of late days. 

THE EIGHTEENTH TALE. 
There was a Scottish man, the which did dwell 
at Gotham, and he had taken a house a little 
from London, and of it he would make an inn, 
and to his sign he woxdd have a boar's head. 
And he went to London to have a boar's head 
made. He did come to a carver or a jomer, 
saying in his mother tongue : " I say, speak, 
canst thou make me a bare-head?" "Yea. 
said the carver. Then said the Scottish man : 
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•'Make me a bare-head anonst Tvile. and thou's 
have twenty pence for thy hire." "I will do 
it.'' said the carver. On St. Andrew's Day, 
before Christmas, the which is named Yule in 
Scotland (and in England in the north, the 
Scottish man did come to London for his hoars 
head, to set it at the door lor a sign. "I say. 
speak," said the Soottishman. "hast thou madu 
the bare-head?" "Yea," said the carver. 
■• Then thou's a geude fellow." The carver went 
and did bring a man's head of wood, that was 
bare, and said, "Sir, here is vour bare-head." 

• I say," said the Scottishman, " the mickle 
devil, is this a bare-head ? " " Yea," said tha 
carver. "1 say," said the Scottishman, "I will 
have a bare-head, sioh an head as doth follow 
a sew that hath gryces." "Sir," said the car- 
ver, " I cannot tell what is a sew, nor what is 
» gryce." "What, kennest thou not » sew, 
that will greet and groan, and her gryces will 
rum after her, and cry, ' aweek, aweek.' " " Oh," 
said the carver, "it is a "ig." "Yea," said the 
Scottishman, " let me have his father's head 
made in timber, and make me a bird, and ge- 
on her scalp, and cause her to sing, 'Whip, 
whir, whip, whir.' " The carver said : "I. cannoi. 
c.msc her to sing Whip wh'r. " 'Why.'' said 
the Scotchman, "gar her as she should sing 

• Whip, whir.' " Here a man may see that 
every man doth delight in his own senses, or 
doth rejoice in his pnantasy. 

THE NINETEENTH TALE. 

In old time, when these aforesaid jests (aa 
men of the country reported), and such fantasti- 
cal matters were done at Gotihaim, which I can- 
not tell half, the wives were gaibhered together 
in an ale-house, and the one said to the other 
that they were profitable for their husbands. 
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" Whioh way, good gossips?" said the ale-wife. 
I'he first said : " I shall tell you all, good gos- 
sips. I oan neiifiher bake, brow, nor can I dn 
no work, wberfore I do make every day holi- 
day, and I go to the ale-house, because at al! 
times I oannot go to the chnroh ; and in tht. 
house I pray to God to speed well my hus- 
band, and I do think my praye^r shall do him 
mtDch more good iihan my lalbour if I should 
work." Then said the second : " I am profitable 
to my husband in saving of candles in winter, 
for I do cause my hus.baiid and all my house- 
hold folks to go to bed by daylight and to rise 
by daySght.," The third wife said: "And I 
am profiitahle to my husband in spending of 
bread, for I will eat but littlle ; for to the drink- 
ing of a gallon or two of good ale, I care for no 
meait.'' Th© fourth wife said : " I am loth to 
spiemd meat and drink ajt home, in mine own 
house; wherefore I do go to the wine tavern 
at Nottingham, and so take wine and such 
things as God shall send me there." The fifth 
wife said : " A man shall have ever more com- 
pany in anofiheir man's house than in his own, 
an3 most oommooly in an ale-house is the best 
cheer in a toiwn, and for spairing of meart; and 
drink, and other meceseari©®, I go to the ale- 
house.'' The sixth wife said : " l^f"" husband 
hath wool, and flax, and tow, and to spare it 
I go to Other men's houses to do other men's 
work." The seventh wife said : " I do spare my 
hu^and's wood and coal, and ,do sit talkincr all 
the day by other men's fires." The eio-hth 
said : " Beef, and mutton, and pork, is dear ; 
wherefore I do spare it, and do take pig, soose, 
hen, chioken, coney, and capon, the which be 
of lower price." The ninth said: "And I do 
spare my husband's soap and lie, for when he 
should be wiashefd onoe in a week, I do wash 
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once in a quarter of a year." Th«n said the 
ale-fwife : " And I do heeip my tuslband's ale, 
that I do brew, from souring; for, wheras 1 
was wont to drink up all, now I do leave nsvei 
a drop." 

THE TWENTIETH TALE. 
On Ash Wednesday, the priest of Grotham 
would have a collaition to his parishioners, and 
said : " Friendls, the time is oome .t&at you 
must use prayer and fasting, and almsdeeds, 
and this week oonne you to jshrift, and I will 
tell you more of my minid ; for, as for prayers, 
I think there be not two persons in the narish 
can say half their Paternoster. As for fast- 
ing, you fast still, for you have not a good 
meal's meat throiigh the whole year. As for 
almsdeeds, what should you do to give any- 
thing, that have nothing to take top But 
when that you come to shrift, I will tell you 
more of my mind after Mass." The good man 
that did keep the ale-house did come to shrift, 
a-Did above all things he oonfessed himself to be 
drumk divere times in the year, especially in 
Lent. The priesit said : "In Lent thou should&t 
most refrain from drunkenness, and abstain 
from drink." "Not so," said the fellow, "for 
it ijs an old proverb that fish must swim." 
" Yea," said the priest, "it must swim in water." 
'•■ I cry for mercy," quoth the fellow, " I thought 
it should have swum in good ale." So, one 
alter another, the men of Gotham did come to 
shrift • and when they were shriven, the priest 
said; "I cannot tell what penance to give 
you. If I should enjoin you to prayer, there is, 
none of you tbat can say .your Paternoster, and 
you bo now too old to learn — and to enjoin you 
to fast, it were but foolishness, for you do not 
eat a good meal's meat in a year ; wherefore I 
do enjoin thee to labour well all the week, that 
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thou mayest fare well to dinner on the Sun- 
days, and I will come to dinner and see it to 
ba so, and taie part." Another man he did 
enjom to fare well on Monday, and another, 
the Tuesday; and one after another, that one 
or other should fare well onoe a week, that to 
might have part of his meat. And as for alms- 
deeds, the priest said: "You be but bepo-ars 
all, except it be one or two; therefore bestow 
your alms on youraelves." 



Such are the twenty stories that have now 
passed as the stereotyped "Tales of Gotham" 
for three or four centuries. The present ap- 
pears a suitable occasion, however, for dealing 
with the remarks of certain writers, to thp 
effect that there are or were other Gotham 
stories current in addition to the preceding, 
i' u± instance, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, in his '■ Col- 
lections and Notes, " 1876, (under "Borde"! 
says: "The printed editions evidently do not 
contain all the stories of this kind once extant. 
as some, not there, are preserved or referred 
to in other writers. See Wynbarne's "New 
A-f) of Old Names," 1609, p. 224." 

Again, in the additional notes and illustra- 
tions to the third volume of the " Shakespeare 
Jest Books," 1864, the same erudite writer 
says : " In a note to the ' Merie Tales of Skel- 
ton' (II. 7), I incidentally shewed, that in a 
Comedie called a ' Knacke to Knowe a Knave,' 
1'594, the anonymous author has introduced 
" (Kempe's) Applauded merriments of the Wish 
Men of Goteham." These particular " merri- 
ments," hoiwever, appear to have been the in- 
vention of the writer, or to have been taken 
from an earlier and fuller impression of the 
Tales than any at present known to survive. 
There is no trace of them in the edition of 1630. 
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Doubtless many stories were circulated touch- 
\ng this place and its inhabitants, besides those 
which were admitted into print." 

Halliwell, in his pamphlet on the Gottiam 
Tales, 1840, gives us fuller details, as follows : — 
" Many stories of the Gothamites are preserved 
nrally, which are not found in the printed col- 
lection. The following may be given as ex- 
amples ; One day some of the men of Gotham 
were walking by the riverside, and came to a, 
place where the contrary currents caused the 
water to boil as in a whirlpool. ' See how the 
water boils!' saye one. 'If we had plenty of 
outmeal,' says another, ' we might make enough 
hasty-porridge to serve all the village for a 
month.' It was accordingly resolved that part 
of them should go to the village and fetch their 
outmeal. The oatmeal was soon brousrht. and 
thrown into the water, but there soon arose a 
question how they were to know when the por- 
ridge was ready. This diflBcnlty was overcome 
by the offer of one of the company to jump in, 
and it was agreed that if he found it was ready 
for use, he should signify the same to his com- 
panions. The man jumped jn, and found the 
water deeper than he expected : thrice he rose 
to the surface, but said nothing. The others, 
impatient at his remaining so long ,silent. and 
seeing him smack his lips, took this for an 
avowal that the porridge was good, and they 
all leaped in after him. and were drowned 
Other stories of a similar kind may still be col- 
lected. On one occasion the villagers are stated 
to have found a hedgehog in the fields, and the 
schoolmaster (for the schoolmaster seems even 
to have reached the village of Gotham"* not 
knowing what animal it was, declared it to be 
one of those which Adam had never named. On 
another occasion, a villager, happening to be 
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abroad at a late iour on a moonshiny night, 
saw the reflection of the moon in the horse- 
pond, and, believing the moon was made of 
green cheese, he raised all his neighhours to 
help him to draw it out. According to another 
story, the Gothamites are said to have had but 
one knife amongst them, which was stuck in a 
tree in the middle of the village, for their com- 
mon use. Many amusing incidents arose out 
of the disputes for the use of this knife." 

It is a pity Halliwell did not record for us 
whence he gathered the preceding additional 
stories. It would be interesting to know if they 
were gathered locally. The same writer says : 
"The following well-known nursery rhyme has 
rendered the subject of the Gotham tradition 
familiar to everyone : 

Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl ; 
And if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song would have been longer." 

This verse has been quoted by many writers 
after Halliwell, but before him I have only 
noticed it in ' Walks round Nottingham," 1835, 
the author of which mentions that it is remark- 
able for its logical deduction, and renders ths 
last line : " My tale had been longer." No 
doubt the rhyme is considerably older than 1835 
however. 

Throsby, the Nottinghamshire historian 
1797, relating the traditional origin of the tales, 
says, 'some of the inhabitants were emploved in 
draggintr carts, upon a large barn to shade the 
wood from the sun " ; and the anonymous 
author of the poem on this subject printed by 
Throsby, alludes .to the same detail. This story 
does not appear in the printed Tales, and there 
is little doubt it was an additional local tradi- 
tion. 
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A writer in a more modiem work, "Not-os 
about Notts," 1874, (p. 148), after citing the 
first tale of th« printed book, adds : " Amongst 
the other tales is that of the two brothers, one 
of whom wished for as many oxen as he saw 
stars, whilst the other, wishing for a pasture 
as wide as the firmament, they quarrelled and 
killed each other about the pasturage of the 
oxen and t'haA of a woman of Gcthom, ivho, 
when left at home by her hn^and, with direc- 
tions to wet the meal before she gave it to the 
pigs, threw the meal into the well, and the pigs 
after it. There aie other stories told, equally 
siUy, but thiese may be taken as a specimen of 
the r«st." TJre writer of the preceding could 
never have seen any copy of the "Tales," or le 
would not have misled his readers by the stat* 
ment that these anecdotes were comprised 
among them. What other authority they have 
to be associated with Gotham we do not know . 

Coacerning these additional tales of Gotham, 
of which, as we have seen, faint impressions 
have been recorded, it may be, as Mr. Hazlitl 
suggests, that there .was once an earlier and 
fuller impression of the "Tales'' than any },t 
present known to survive. Again, it may bo 
that some of these traditions appeared in a I ok 
licensed in 1637, oallea " The second part of tht- 
wise men of Gotham." (Eazlitt's " Notes and 
Collections," 1876, additions.) 

The men of Gotham are introduced in an 
anecdote in the "New Age of Old Names," by 
Jos. Wibame, 1609, as I am informed by Mi. 
HazUtt, who adds : " It is 21 years prior to any 
printed edition (of the 'Tales') so far founid. ' 
Other works in wihioh the men of Gotham hare 
been introduced are Richard Braitbwaite's 
" Time's Ourtaine Draune," 1621, and the same 
writer's "Bamalbee's JouroaiU (cdroa 1648-1650). 
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The same remark .applies to the chap-hook, 
" Tom Long tihe Carrier." 

These references we shall recur to in another 
place. 

Fuller, who died in 1661, prohahly sooke the 
soher truth when he wrote : " An hundred fop- 
peries are feigned and farthered on the town- 
folk of G-otham, a village in this county." 

The author of "Walks round Nottingham,'" 
1835, p. 225, after alluding to several tales in 
the ordinary collection, mentions the follow- 
ing, not com-"rised therein : " A man and his 
wife set out for market, and after getting some 
distance on the road, the m^an inouired w'hethei 
his wife had pulled the door after her, meaning 
to ask if she had shut it. She rephed in the 
negative, upon which he beat her, and sent her 
back to pull the door aifter her, and he would 
stojp on the road till she returned. The woman 
went, and the husihand after waiting some con. 
siderahle time, saw her toiling along dra<?ging 
something behind her, she having literally 
obeyed his orders, by lifting the door from its 
hinges, amd procuring a piece of rope, fastened 
one end to the door, and the other round her 
body, and thus actually pulled it after her." 

Perhaps the best evidence hereon, however, 
iS vhsbt of the tales themselves, in the edition 
of 1630, where, at the oommencement of the 
19th, we read : " In old time, when these afore- 
said jests (as men of the country reported) and 
such fantastioal ma/fbers were done at Gotham, 
which I cannot tell half," etc. 
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PART IV. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
TALES, 

To examine the " Tales " themselves i-s the 
mast amtftious and the most difficult task we 
have set ourselves, so we enter upon it with 
diffidence and apologies, conscious of not being 
adequately equipped for th« work. To be pro- 
perly qualified it is necessary one should ihave 
a good foundation in the direction of a know- 
ledge of general chap-hook literature, of par- 
allel stori'es, Britdsh anid Continental, to those 
of Gotham — 'both of temporary and earlier dates 
— ^a due insight into folk-lore and other matters. 
In these directions the present writer has to 
confess to virtually profound ignorance, and 
consequently must warn his readers not to ex- 
pect any particularly scdentific analysis, etc., 
of the tales. Some will naturally ask why we 
undertake tihe chapter at all, and to such we 
can only reply that in a work like this it i* not 
to he evaded. Therefore, beyond recording 
such impressions as a perusal of the "Tales" 
would be likely to give rise to in any person of 
average intelligence, we can claim to add little 
more than such light as is thrown thereon by 
the local Mstory and literature of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

"How old are tlhe twenty Tales of Gotham 
in thedr orthodox form.?" is a question likely 
to arise. While not able to make any very 
definite ansiwer, we may express our conviction 
that, from the evident antiquity of some of the 
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tal«9, and other circumslsajioes. the arrangement 
is nolt of laiter date than the first half of the 
sixt-eenth cen/tury, and that it is probably older 
than the Reformation in England. (Since -writ- 
ing this section we find that Halliwell, at tj. 24 
of his Gothaim booklet, says : " The composition 
of the foregoing tales may be easily gathered, 
frtom certain allusions in them, to be not more 
modern than the first halt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury." In the ad-vertisemenlt at the end of the 
same booklet the tales are ascribed to " the early 
part of the sixteenth century," and this falls in 
vpith our own view.^ Several of the tales in 
their local application (th© first certainly, the 
third and eighth almost beyond doubt, and pro- 
bably some of the others) appear to have been 
current in the previous century — not to men- 
tion such stories as were not included in the 
twenty. There is noticeable a certain fitness 
in the arrangement of the " Tales," and we 
know that, wifth only one slight deviation, th© 
same order was maintained in all issues of them, 
now extant, from the earliest to the latest. We 
venture the suggestion that such order could 
not have obtained from the first, but rather the 
classification was a gradual process with the 
publishers of the earliest editions, and a process 
that was never quite fully elaborated, though it 
became as nearly so as to satisfy later trade 
copyists. As no really early edition seems now 
to be extant, of course we can only theorise here, 
and our views must be taken for what they 
are worth, as theories merely. Nevertheless, 
it is reasonably certain the tales could not have 
been originally written in the form in which 
we now know them.. Traditions of Gothaim, 
like tales of Robin Hood, were undoubtedly 
current long before any attempt was made to 
commit them to paper by pen or printing press. 
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In the first instance the original compiler of th^ 
book of Gotham must have had before him cer- 
tadn rude legends, lone bandied about ail ever 
England, in reputed association with the village 
of Gotham in Nottinghamshire. These and 
numberless other stories vifere then to be 
gathered, as ollter writers have '-own us from 
taverns ajxd pot-houses. It was c early the wide 
popularity of the humorous Gotham stori.js and 
ihe droll reputation of Gotham that suggested 
the tales would meet a demand and :iepay their 
publisher, if issued in book-form. This was 
accordingly done, and the mrmer popularity of 
the tales was thereby eahancoa enormously, ^n 
that they were in the mouths of all, as we 
knowthey were dn the minds of innumerable old 
writers ,who incidentally allude t-) them. This 
greater popularity, as we have said, n:ust have 
followed on their issue as a printed book In 
the compilation of the twenty tales (in all pro- 
babili'ty first written for the press), as already 
mentioned, tihe compiler used up such legends of 
Gotham as were ready to hand, ekeing them out 
with other jests and anecdotes, sufficient in 
number to make a book (or pamphlet, as we 
should now say) of the re^^uired size. (To sat- 
isfy readers, however, the name of the village, 
whereby to localise the tale, is invariably intro- 
duced in the first sentence of each tale.) Hence, 
taking the average, we find the first ten tales 
are much more truly " Gothamite " in character 
than the ten whioh follow. Respecting these 
latter (as doubtless also some of the first ten), 
it is probaible they, or the greater part, never 
had even a legendary association with Gotham 
prior to the printing of the twenty tales. 

Some of the taies end with a professed moral, 
but the majority aie without. A few of them 
were undoubtedly written by a local man, or 
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at least one 'thoroughly conversant with this 
locality. Others again betray ignorance in this 
direction, though here (if the hook be the work 
of one man), the explanation may be that they 
are merely tales ada.pted from some earlier 
source, in wh ch case the adaiptation was not al- 
ways a happy one. Traces of such a process of 
adaptation are probably to be found in the 
circumstance that not all the tales relate to 
rubies. For instance, the eleventh tells of a 
man of Gotham who rides on horseback wearing 
a sword. The next tells of a man with a favour- 
ite horse who keeps a plurality of maids, and the 
following (ISth) alludes to another man with a 
buttery and 'barrels of beer. Here it is incon- 
ceivable that the ordinary yokels (the subjects 
of the jests in general) are indicated. The fit- 
ness apparent in the arrangement of tihe tales, 
previously alluded to, and which we think muSt 
have been an afterthought, may be here touched 
upon. 

The first and second tales deal each with a 
man having a horse carrying a sack of meal, 
which he transfers to his own shoulders. Th« 
idea of placing these tales in juxtaposition for 
such a reason is quaint, and may to some a.T>oea.r 
unlikely, but it is too evident to be misunder- 
stood, particularly in view of parallels in the 
same collection. But for the above-mentioned 
points in common with the (first tale the second 
one would never have won a place so near tho 
beginning, as it has no local flavour, while it is 
placed between the two most strongly localised 
of the whole twenty. Both tales also end 
with an invitation to readers to judge which 
was the wiser. The third tale undoubtedly 
has the next place on account of its very 
great notoriety in association with Gotham — a 
circumstance sufficiently proved by the fact that 
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tliis tale is always made the suibjeot of' any il- 
lustration on title-page of old editions. Itide€d, 
we olften wonder wliy the cuckoo story had not 
the place of honour assigned to it, as perhaps 
it may hare had 'originally. The fourth and fifth 
tales each concern a man of Gotham who expects 
inaniimate objects (the one cheeses and the other 
a trivet) to journey themselves to his destina- 
tdon. In the seventh and eightlh, the men of 
Gotham, in a collective sense, deal illogically 
with a living hut unreasoning being, viz., an eel 
and hare respectively. (In earlier tales, the 
third and sisth, they deal as wisely with a 
cuckoo and a nest of wasps). In the next tale, 
the ni Tilth) the men of Gotlham (again collec- 
tively), sEow themselves similarly intelligent in 
respect to a grasshopper. (None of this labter 
class of tales occur in the latter half of the 
book). The tenth tale, dealing with twelve 
men, is again practically a collective oir general 
Gathamite story. The eleventh is another 
"cheese" tale, -though not in such close juxta- 
position as it might have been with the previous 
one. Tales twelve and thirteen are so obviously 
cognate as to render particularisaition of their 
poinits of affinity unnecessary. The fourteenth 
tale, again, is fitly so placed, and, like its pre- 
decessor (relates how a wife tricked her husband. 
The sulbjeots of the next three tales are as fol- 
loiw: 15, Wooing; 16, Birth and Baptism; 17, 
Marriage. These clearly have been grouped to- 
gether by no mere accident. The only amend- 
ment that could be suggested, of course, is that 
the two lajtter should have been transposed, that 
the events migEt have followed in their due and 
proper order. The "plot" of these two is pre- 
cisely the same, though in tihe 17th, on acooimt 
of a similar gtory havmg preceded it, a feielble 
attempt is made to influence or alter the words 
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of the speakers. In some editioas the fifteenth 
and sixteenth tales (as we hare given them from 
th« earliest extant edition), are transposed. 
This is the one deviaition from the set order 
which we have alluded to above. The eigh- 
teenth tale stands alome of its kind, and is an 
obvious interpolation so far as the Gothaanite 
stories are conioemed. The mineteentlh 'might 
fairly, in some respects, have been made to fol- 
low the thirteenth and fourteenth as recording 
more wives)" tricks. Otherwise, however, but 
for the intruding eighteenth tale, it might ap- 
propriajtely have suoeeded the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, in which case, with the twentieth, 
there would have been in juxtapostion four 
tales introducing more or less prominently the 
priest ajnd church. The two last tales, 
however, exhibit a more pronounced feature in 
common, in that they are both concerned with 
"good ale," the ale-house, and its keeper, inso_ 
much thatt one would expect them to have been 
written by the same hand. In the twentieth 
tale the priest is the most prominent figure, 
wherein it has a particular kinship with the six- 
teenth and seventeenth. Its rambling and miscel- 
laneous style, together with the beuediotion-like 
character of the priest's parting words, possibly 
had something to do' with its being pitched upon 
as the winding-up tale. Its kindred character 
and identical aurthorship with its predecessor are 
strongly pronounced. In the nineteenth, the 
women of Gotham, to the number of ten (includ- 
ing th« ale-wife) garther in conclave and deliver 
themselves alternately. In tne twentieth the 
priest calls a congregation of the men (including 
the ale-house keeper) to the number of at least 
sevien, and delivers himseK to them alternately. 
We find tihe practice of grouping together cog- 
nate stories as here noted, strongly pronounced 
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in "A Hundred Merry Tales.'' 

Having dealt wiiith the tales generally, to the 
best erf our ability, we shall next proceed to 
annotate them individually in rotation 
as far as we can. Mr. W. A. 
Clousion, in the "Antiquary ' for February. 
1886, expressed himself as follows: — "The 
humour 6} some of the tales of the men of 
Gotham is not very brilliaiLt, yet the colleotdon 
is remarkably free from objectionable jests ; 
indeed there is but one .... wihich can 
be considered as ' contra bonos mores ' in these 
'.immodestly modest days,' and it has evidently 
been introduced in order to increase the bulk 
of the book, sinoe it is not peculiarly of the 

Gothamite class The humour of 

the first tale is not excelled, a.nd perhaj)B is 
hardly equalled by anv which follow." 

Mr. Halliwell, in his pamphlet of 1840, was 
the first, so far as we know, to diajw attention 
to £te allusion to the fools of Gothaan in the 
Widkirk plays, his authority being Collier's 
"History of Dramatic Poetry," II., 179. See 
also II., 472, III., 33. These plays were printed 
under the title of " The Towneley Mysteries," 
for the Surtees Society, in 1836. The allusion 
herein represents by far the earliest authentic 
reference extant. Mr. Douce, in a short notice 
of the original, and indeed only known manu- 
scnpt, written for tEe Towneley sale catalogue, 
1814, assigned the composition of the " Mys- 
teries " to the reign of Henry VI. , or Edward 
IV. (1422-1488, vide preface of 1836). This 
period of sixty years (two reigns) is a some- 
what indefinite dating, yet nevertheless it 
throws a very considerable antiquity on the 
popularity of the Gotham tradition. If we 
assume the mean period of 1450, as the approxi- 
mate date of the manuscript, we have an ex- 
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tent of four and half centuries, during which 
we know the reputation of the village has been 
current. Beyond this, as in other cases, we 
can safely assume the tradition has been cur- 
rent long anterior to the earliest recorded 
notice. One of the most important features 
about this allusion in the Widkirk plays is the 
context proves to us that the first tale of 
Gotham was then current, as we have previously 
hinted. In fact, a similar scene is enacted in 
the play, which draws forth a comparison with 
ti« men of Gotham. The following is the text 
of the relevant passage, as quoted by Mr. Haz- 
litt in the " Shakespeare Jest Books " from the 
"Towneley Mysteries," ed. 1836, p. 88: — 

Tercius Pastor : But syr, ye are bare of wysdom to 
knawe. 
Take hade how I fare, and lere at my lawe ; 
Ye need not to care if ye folow my sawe, 
Hold ye my mare, this sek there throwe on my 

bak ; 
Whylst I, with my hand, 
Lawse the sek band. 
Com nar and by stand 

Both Gyg and Jak : 
Is not alia shaky n owte and no meylle is therin ? 

Primus Pastor : Yey, that is no dowte- 

Tercius Pastor : So is your wyttes thyn 

And ye look wille aboute, mor nor myn. 
So gase your wyttes owtejeuyr as come in ; 
Geder up 
And seke it agane. 

Secundus Pastor : May we not be fane ? 
He has told us fulie plane 

Wysdom to sup. 

Jah Garcio : Now God gyf you ease, folys all sam : 
Saghe I never none so fare but the foles of 
Gotham. 

Prom another circumstance this par- 
ticnlar tale attracted the attention of 
Joseiph Eitson, who reprints it in his 
" Robin Hood," with the following prefatory 
remarks : " To swear by him (i.e., Bobin Hood), 
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or some of his companions, appears to have 
been a usual practice. The earliest instance 
of this practice occurs in a pleasant story 
among " Certaine merry tales of the madmen of 
Gottam," compiled in the reign of Henry \^III., 
by Dr. Andrew Borde, an eminent physician 
of that period, which here follows verbatim, as 
taken from an old edition in black-letter, with- 
out date, in the Bodleian library, being the 
first tale in the book." Here follows the tale, 
as we have already given it. The Bodleian 
library may have comprised earlier editions of 
the Gotham tales in Ritson's time than any ;t 
possesses at present, and our author may thus 
have transcribed this story from an older copy 
than that forming the basis of our own text. 
Nevertheless, the weak point of Ritson's state- 
ment lies in the circumstance that he does not 
actually profess to copy his extract from a text 
as old as the redgn of Henry VIII., and in, the 
absence of such a text we have no absolute 
proof that this particular passage is as old as 
he assumes, though we have no reason to urge 
why it should not be. Indeed, if we had proof 
that the text of these passages were unaltered 
from the reign of Henry VIII., it would prove 
another point which Ritson overlooks. (We 
make use of the 1884 edition). We refer to 
Maid Marian, concerning whom the writer 
found no allusion in any except comparatively 
modern Robin Hood ballads, and whose name 
does not appear to be bracketted with that of 
the outlaw in any earlier composition than a 
play of 1601. The allusion in the Gotham tale, 
if as old as Ritson assumes, pushes back the 
antiquity of the association of these characters 
very considerably. Here we may mention that 
in a footnote to this Gotham story, Ritson 
says : " See the original story, in which two 
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brothers, of whom one had wished as many 
oxen as he saw stars, the other for a pasture 
as wide as the firmament, kill each other about 
the pasturage of the oxen (from " Camer. oper. 
subscis. cent., 1 c). 

Under his transcript of this tale, Hazlitt has 
the further note : " This story is also related in 
" A.C. Mery Talys," of which it is No XXII., 
and the reader may supijly from the present 
source what is deficient in the earlier text." 

One more detail about this first tale of 
Gotham calls for passing notice. Readers 
naturally assume that the scene described as 
having been enacted on " Nottingham Bridge " 
took place on the Trent Bridge. As a matter 
of fact, the great Leen Bridge, formerly at the 
foot of Hollow Stone bore the name of Notting- 
ham Bridge, that over the Trent being caued 
Heathbeth Bridge, and both would necessarily 
be traversed between Nottingham and Gotham. 
In the case of the tales being printed for publi- 
cation in London, or at a distance from Not- 
tingham, however, it is possible the Trent 
Bridge would be designated as in the tale. 
Providing the tales were all committed to paper 
by one hand, an allusion in the fourth tale 
proves that such was the case. Originally, the 
oil Trent Bridge is believed to have been only 
■ibout twelve feet in width, and probably the 
Leen Bridge was very similar. Thus it be- 
comes easy to imagine such a scene as that 
described, to have taken place, inasmuch tha 
a man with a staff might have stayed a drove of 
sheep either way — a remark which by no means 
applies to the modern Trent Bridge. 

With reference to the second tale we may 
quote as follows from p. 4 of Halliwell's pam- 
phlet : '• It is somewhat i-urious, that the 
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earliest collection of such tales as those which 

in later times were told of the men of Gotham, 

laid them to the charge of the men of Norfolk. 

It may also be remarked, that one of the stories 

in that collection is identical with the second 

tale in the following tract. It is thus briefly 

told in ihe Latin "Descriptio Norfolciensdum," 

Ad foram ambulant diebus singulis ; 
Saccum de lolio portant in humeris, 
Jumentis ne noceant: bene fatuis, 
Ut prolocutus sum, aequantur bestiis. 

The " Descriiptio " was fiinst pointed out and 
printed by Mr. Wright, in his ■ jiJarly Myster- 
ies, and other Latin poems," 1838. See a'so 
the introduction to that work." While inter- 
ested to hear of this East Anglian parallel of 
the second tale, we do not feel quite justified m 
concluding, as does Mr. Ashton, (" Chap-books 
of the Eighteenth Century,' p. 275), that, " it 
would appear these tales (of Gothaooa) had their 
origin in Norfolk" (!) Mr. Olouston, in the 
"Antiquary"' for February, 1886, alluding to the 
same storj, says : "This had been previously told 
of a man of iVl orfolk, in a Latin poem, probably 
of the twelfth century, and in later times it 
re-appeared in our jest books, where it is re- 
lated of an Irish exciseman with a keg of 
smuggled whiskey. The jest also occurs in the 
Bigarrures, etc., of M. Gaulard." In a note 
to this particular tale, in the " Shakespeare 
Jest Books," Mr. Ilazlitt quotes also a parallel 
from Poggiana, ed. 1720, II., p. 237. 

The third tale, the principal and favourite in 
its looaJ applioatiooi, was always chosen as the 
subject for illustration, and forms the source of a 
name of a public-house at Gotham, on the sign- 
board of which it is pictorially delineated. 
The Notts section of the "Gentleman's 
Magazine Library" (v. 11), says there is still 
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a bush at Court Field, in this parish, called the 
Cuckoo Bush," and scores of other writers men- 
tion the same thing. Indeed the " bush " 
seems to be the only re^iuted relic of the old 
stories, though formerly there were probably 
others. Throsby's anoi.ymous poet mentions 
those who went to see, not only the bush, but 
also "the wood, the barn, the pools." If such 
a thing were capable of proof at the present 
day, we should not be surprised to learn that 
this particular story formed the original and 
nucleus around which the whole series or super- 
structure of the tales of Gotham grew. The 
" pinning " of the cuckoo of course is a work 
associated with " pinfold." The writer of this 
tale could hardly havo been a local man, when 
he alludes to the men of Gotham making a 
circular hedge (or fence) in the middle of the 
town (or village). The Juckoo Bush, the re- 
puted scene of the incident, is quite outside the 
village. The idea orie-inally intended to be 
embodied in the tale was no doubt, perhaps on 
account of the difficulty of ap^^roaching such 
a bird, to hem it in while perched in a bush, 
where it had itself alighted. The idea of first 
capturing tne bird, and afterwards depositing 
it in an enclosure, is absurd, even for a jest 
book. 

With reference to this tale, again, we are hx,t 
without parallel stories, though, so far as can 
be made out, none of these have so old a record 
as this of Gotham, which may thus have been 
the original, in view of its wonderful local 
pertinacity and notoriety. In the 8th series 
of "Notes and Queries," vol. X., 1896, p. 322, 
J. H. Matthews, speaking of the widespread 
character of such tales, says, " The inhabitants 
of the parish of Towednack, Cornwall, built a 
' hedge ' around the cuckoo, like the men of 
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Gotham, to keep the spring back. The cuckoo 
flew away, almost touching the top of the en- 
closure in his flight. ' What a pity! ' exclaimed 
the Towednackians ; ' if we had made the hedge 
one course higher, we should have kept it in.' 
The cuckoo legend is also related of the parish- 
ioners of Risca, Monmouthshire, whom the 
neighbours term 'the fools of Risca.' It looks 
as though the supposed simplicity of the in- 
habitants of such places were a reminiscence of 
ancient racial differences, with the simpletons 
as representative of an elder stock. It would 
be interesting to learn the significance of the 
cuckoo in folk-lore of this class." 

This correspondent might have been referred, 
for various old-time cuckoo notes and lore, to 
Mr. Hazlitt's annotations of " Pasquil's Jests," 
(" Shakespeare Jest Books ' ), from which we 
quote the following short passage : ..." This bird 
is scarcely surpassed in celebrity by any of the 
feathered creation, if we may judge from the 
frequency with which he is mentioned bv our 
writers, and the prominent position accorded 
to him in rural superstitions. His very im- 
portant and close connexion with connubial 
matters is well known, and in the " Scheie 
House of Women," 1542, the writer, desirous of 
expressing a state of perpetual cuckoldom, 
figures thi cuckoo ' singing all the year.' " The 
following note is taken from the definition of 
cuckoo in the New English Dictionary " : — 
" In many languages a tendency has been shown 
from time to time to abandon inherited forms of 
this bird's nam" which, even though ori'-inally 
echoic, have under the operation of phonetic 
changes gradually ceased to be, in order to go 
back anew to the call of the bird . . . the 
annual lessons given by the bird have prevented 
the phonetic changes which the word would 
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normally have undergone." The same freat 
work defines Cuckold as " a derisive name for 
the husband of an unfaithful wife." \v e also 
learn herefrom that in 16 — 17th centuries 
"coucou" signified both cuckoo and cuckold, 
the mouern French form of the name of the 
bird being -recisely the same. This word cuck- 
old is associated with the twelfth tale of 
Gotham, but on account of the kinship of the 
two words, and for convenience sake, we ap- 
pend a few further memoranda, from the same 
source, in this place, as follows: "The origin 
of the sense is su^-^osed to be found in the 
cuckoo's habit of laying its eggs in another 
bird's nest. In Germany and in Prussia, words 
similaa: and corresponding to the English 
" cuckold " were applied to the adulterer as well 
as the husband of the adultress, and Littre 
cites an assertion of the same double use in 
French ; in English, where cuckold has never 
been the name of a bird, we do not find it ap- 
plied to the adulterer." Shakespeare, 1588 
(L. L. L. v., n., 911), has " Cuckow Cuokow, O 
word of feare, Unpleasing to a married eare." 
(Ibid.) Amongst the scores of words, with 
illustrative quotations, enumerated in this 
monumental dictionary, wherein " cuckoo " 
forms a part, our familiar Cuckoo Bush of 
course might justly have been included, but 
unfortunately it appears to have been over- 
looked. 

Before quitting the subject of the celebrated 
ouokoo-story, we should like to recciJ. our be- 
lief that a survival or echo of this traditional 
event is still popularly current in Nottingham. 
(We do not know how much further). We 
refer to the epithet " Cuckoo," used in refer- 
ence to a simpleton or a dullard. "You 
cuckoo!" is a term of reproaioh or banter very 
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commonly used to an "innocent,'' a "mug," or 
a fool. Except the word be in its essence a 
form of " cuckold,'' which is hardly likely, the 
phrase is only explainable in connection with 
the story of the historic Cuckoo Bush. 

This idea calls to mind another similar one 
that may here be touched upon. We allude to 
the local phrase," acting the goat." "Don't 
act the goat," is a common form of protest 
against wilful or wanton horseplay, mischievous 
and foolish behaviour, etc. We do not know 
whether or not the "hrase be current outside 
Nottingham and district • still, here again, it 
is inexplicable to us on any other ground than 
that of the tradition of Gotham, " the place of 
goats." In an old chap-book of the Gotham 
tales, belonging to Mr. Cropper (see biblio- 
graphical chapter) the title-page is adorned by 
the cut of a man riding on a goat, a very obvious 
pun or play upon the name of the village. We 
have sometimes wondered whether this cuckoo 
story, or some similar tradition, may not have 
had something to do with the origin of the 
saying: "A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush." 

The fourth tale is one of the few possessing a 
fair share of local colour, anr' having about it 
unmistakeabl e eiidence of a local hand in its 
composition. The Milk Cross, the Cheese 
Cross, and the Butter Cross, of old Nottingham 
appear to have succeeded each other in the 
order given, on the si^e oi the last named, 
which stood in front of the present Exchange, 
and to have marked in turn the portion of the 
Satuxdav market devoted to the sale of dairy 
produce by the country people of the district. 
This spot was the objeHive point of the Got- 
hamite proceeding to Nottingham Market to 
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sell his cheeses. His way seems to have lain 
over what is now in part a field-path only, to 
Ruddingtou, and thence by the highway over 
Wjlford-hill to Nottingham. There is another 
way to Nottingham, via Barton, Clifton, and 
Wilford, in which case, though less appro- 
priate, Clifton-hill descending to Wilford would 
be indicated. 

The ancient road, now a picturesque de- 
serted hollow-way, ran over the crown of the 
eminence, until superseded by the broader and 
easier detour in modern times. The Notting- 
ham side of Wilford-hill descends by an easy 
incline down the Trent Valley towards the 
bridge, nearly a couple of miles further on. 
The deserted, but once important road was no 
doubt in the mind of the relater of the tale, as 
surmised by the author of "Walks round Not- 
tingham," 18b^, p. 225, when he said, "As he 
was going down the hill to Nottingham Bridge, 
one of his cheeses did fall out of his wallet and 

ran down the hiU Then 

he did tumble them (the cheeses) down 
the hill, one after another, and some ran into 
one bush, and some into another.'' The scene 
described, putting aside, of course, the ques- 
tion of practical likelihood, can be imagined as 
well tc-day as ever it could, for, thanks to the 
modern disuse of the high section of the road, 
it remains the ideal of an old-time highway, 
uncared for, grass-grown, and prolific of bushes, 
trees, and other growths. 

Undoubted local knowledge is also displayed 
when the Gothamite expresses a fear that his 
cheeses had overshot the market, and were 
then well on the way to York. The old road 
just mentioned — on the line of the modern 
London-road — was -^art of the aincient way 
leading from the south to York, which, after 
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merely a brief diagonal trend in mounting to the 
upper level of the high cliff on the south of 
Nottingham, via Hollow Stone, starts dear 
away, in a straight line, through the town for 
the northern capital. This road, at least in 
its passage through Nottingham and onwards, 
is an undoubted Roman road, the town sec- 
tions being Stoney-street, Broad-street, and 
York-street — ^tte latter being a survival of 
what was in the last century designated " Boad 
to York " (vide Peet and Badder's map of Not- 
tingham, 1744). Only a short section of York- 
street now exists, the major portion having 
in recent years been swallowed up in the site 
of the Central Station. It was along this road 
that the Danish invaders, in A.D. 868, after 
subduing York, swooped direct upon Notting- 
ham. 

For the " plot " of this fourth tale, of coiirse 
there is no likelihood of local originality. The 
same may be said of the fifth tale, the idea 
of which is exactly similar, the only difference 
being that in the former the man was going 
to Nottingham Market witu. goods for sale, 
while in the latter he was returning with his 
purchase. With reference to the gist of these 
tales, we may again refer to Mr. Clouston's 
'' Antiquary " article. This writer teUs us the 
tale about the cheeses, is also known in differ- 
ent Gaelic forms. He says, "In a Gaelic ver- 
sion, when the noodle returns home, after 
hanging about the market all day in expecta- 
tion of seeing his cheese come trundling in, and 
rolls his wife of the miscarriage of his wares, 
she hastens to the bottom of the hill and 
finds them all safe enough. (This squares with 
the trivet tale.) In another version a man is 
bringing home his wife's spinning wheel from 
the turner's, and on the way the wind putting 
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the wheel in motion, he seta it down, and bid- 
ding it go home, takes a short cut over the hills. 
In a third Gaelic variant, instead of cheese, it 
is an old woman with a basket of balls of wors- 
ted thread. Finally, Mr. Clouston quotes a 
parallel story current among certain tribesmen 
of northern Africa. 

The "trivet or brand-iron" of the fifth tale, 
as its name implies, was a three-legged kitchen 
utensil for setting iron pots on, and the refer- 
ence to the purchase of such an article at Not- 
tingham recalls the ancient smithing trade of 
the town, which gave rise to the street names 
Bridlesmith-gate, Gridlesmith-gate (now Pel- 
ham-street), Saddler-gate (now High-street), 
and Smithy-row. In Halliwell's namphlet, the 
name of the article becomes corrupted to " A 
trevit or a bam iron," while in R. H. Cun- 
ningham's " Amusing Prose Chap Books," 1889, 
it degenerates to "A trevet of bar iron." This 
the man in the tale (vide Hazlitt's version, 
1630), in answer to his wife says he left "at 
Gotham-hill." At this passage, the later ver- 
sions of Halliwell, Ashton, and Cunningham 
have "Gotham Bridge," which can only indi- 
cate a bridge at the crossing of the Fairham 
Brook, bet veen Gotham and Euddington. If, 
however, the earlier text be more reliable, as 
WG prefer to believe, the alternate way to Not- 
tingham previously mentioned is indicated, via 
Barton, Clifton, and Wilford lord. In start- 
ing from Gotham .^y th^s latter road, the 
nearest way is along a cross or by-way to the 
tiigh road between Thrumnton and Barton, 
<rhich crosses the hUl alluded to within a mile 
to the north-west of the village, where "Gotham- 
hill" appears on the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey. 
In allosion to the sixth tale, commencing 
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" There dwelt a smith at Gotham," Mr. Hazlit^. 
(see Shakespeare Jest Books ") has the note, 
" It may be just worth while to notice that, 
among the proverbial expressions current in 
Nottinghamshire, there is the following : — 
The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can. 

Whether this gifted individual had any con- 
nection with the smith described here it is hard 
'o say." The "coulter" of this story, probably 
unfamiliar to most of our non-agricultural 
readers, is defined by Nuttall as "the fore iron 
of a plough which cuts the sod (Latin, culter — 
a knife)." 

The seventh tale, dealing with the drowning 
of the eel, is one si-ch as, of course, it would 
be absurd to claim any real local origin for. 
Mr. Clousion, in his article, refers to the inci- 
dent as an " exploit which is reproduced, with 
little variation, in Campbell's "Gaelic Tales" 
(volume II., p. 377." The writer of this tale 
makes the pond or pool — like the cuckoo-bush 
— "in the centre of the town." Mr. J. H. 
Matthews records another such story of a fish 
being punished for eating others. In the eighth 
series of "Notes and Queries," vol. X., 1896, 
p. 332, treating of the widespread character of 
simpleton stories, he says, " The people of ot. 
Ives, Cornwall, whipped a hake through the 
town to deter its brethren from playing havoc 
with the pilchard shoals, sent out a boat to 
pick up floating mill-stones ; and shot their 
nets to haul in a flock of sheep from the oppo- 
site shore of the bay." 

There is little to comment upon in the text 
of this tale. The passage relating how the 
men of Gotham " oast their heads together " 
proves that the phrase, like many others cur- 
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rent in the present day, is a very old one. 
Much Rainier than 1630, however we have 
virtually the same idiom in a local document 
of 1483, relating to Cornerwong, wherein it is 
recorded that the Mickletorn Jury of Notting- 
ham "leyd theyr hedes to geder," etc. ("Not- 
tingham Borough Records," vol. II., p. 393). 
The observance of Lent, in respect to the con- 
sumption of fish as a substitue for flesh, 
alluded to in this tale, seems to have been very 
general formerly. Regulations, '^resentments, 
etc., concerning the sale of fish in Lent may 
be perused in the "Nottingham Borough 
Records," under dates 1500, 1516, etc. The 
references to sea-fish in this tale has been 
urged as a reason in favour of the contention 
that the ijotham tales really relate to a sea- 
side locality rather than an inland village, but 
the argument is quite an empty one. If there 
be anything questionable about this detail it is 
that the ordinary Gotham people would be able 
to acquire salt fish in such quantities that 
they would be likely to have any left over at 
the end of Lent. Though such provisions could 
doubtless be procured in plenty at Nottingham 
Market, it is more likely that aU the fish the 
average Gothamite could acquire would be such 
as they caught themselvfs in neighbouring 
streams or the Trent. 

The first two sentences of the eighth tale 
contradict each other. We are first apprised 
that the men of Gotham had forgotten to pay 
their rents, while immediately after we are told 
that they said one to another " To-morrow is 
OTir pay-day." Later editions tide over this 
obvious anomaly by making the latter sentence 
read "To-morrow must be pay-day." In this 
story "landlord" occurs onoe, and the 
earlier form "lord" twice. It is characteristic 
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of later days that in subsequent editions all 
three allusions occur as "landlord," and that 
mostly in the plural. The original form, of 
course, clearly had reference to the lords of the 
manor, to whom all rents and services were due. 
More modem town printers, however, knew 
nothing of manorial matters being familiar only 
with street properties in numberless ownerships, 
and they consequently "corrected" the text 
according to their lights, no doubt with the 
object of making it more intelligible to their 
readers. The sex of the hare seems to fluctuate. 

Mr. Clouston and other writers who have come 
under our notice fail to afford us any parallel 
to this particular noodle story, though it is very 
likely that similar stories obtain in other locali- 
ties. Apart from that detailj it very fortunately 
happens there is one hitherto obscure passage in 
this eigh£& tale which, beyond any other pas- 
sage in the whole book, on examination, throws 
an altogether unquestionable antiquity over it 
as a story of Gotham. Despite the apoarent 
absurdity^ all editions and reprints we hav seen 
agree in the directing sentence, "First thou 
must go to Loughborough, then to Leicester, 
and at N«wark there is our lord." The "Wan- 
derer," in "Walks round Nottingham," 1835, 
p. 233, records that "The old road from Not- 
tingham to Loughborough T)assed through this 
village before 1739, wuen the new one by Brad- 
more, Bunny, etc., was made." The "Wan- 
derer's^ assertion is supported by Bowen's map 
of Notts, 1729-1768, on which the last-nam€d 
is marked, " New road to London." The Got- 
hamite of the story essayed to despatch the hare 
by the old London high road (they allude to it 
as " the highway "), traversing the village, and 
prooeediuig direct through Longhboinough to 
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Leicester, and so onward. TSe final allusion to 
Newark as the destination, however, appears to 
transform the previous order to cfiaos and to 
reduce the whole to nonsense. Newark is 
situate in an almost precisely opposite direction 
as comipared with Leicester, the two towns being 
connected by the Roman Fosse-road, which 
passes north and south about eight miles to the 
east of Gotham. The solution "of the problem is 
that, not Newark-on-Trent, but " the Newark," 
of Leicester, is referred to. The text itself 
clearly confirms this view : " First to Lough- 
borough, tihen to Leicester, and at Newark 
there is our Lord." Mr. C. Brown, in a footnote 
on p. 145 of his Annals, offers the ludicrous sug- 
gestion that "the Newarke " at Leicester records, 
in its name, an attack made on the town by the 
Newark cavalry during the Civil War. This 
Newark, literally "New work," of Leicester, was 
simply one of the ordinary Edwardian extensions of 
the castles (instance that of Nottingham), which be- 
came usual, on account of central ancient Nor- 
man fortresses becoming ruinous, inconvenient, 
and undesirable as dwellings for their lords. 
These works south of Leicesiter Castle were 
added to the older works, in the first half of the 
14t(h century, being built by two successive 
earls of Leicester, and becoming thenceforth 
their dwelling-place. It will be asked how this 
concerns the lord of Gotham .f In old days, 
however, many great lords held scores of manors, 
and one such included Gotham in his fee, and 
the connection was an ancient and lasting one. 
We must ask our readers to recall to mind the 
passage we quoted from Thoroton, in a pre- 
vious chapter, respeoting tho early twelfth cen- 
tury baronial feud between the Earls of Leice.";- 
ter and Chester, when the former agreed not to 
fortify his casitle at Gothaan, as we infer. Again 
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Thoroton (p. 18) records that in tEe reign of 
Henry n., Hngli de Dii^a and his wife gave two 
parts of tEe tithe of the demesne of Gotham to 
the priory of St. Slary do Pratis, hy Leicester, 
of that earl's foundation. It luckily happens 
that the shadowy ancient record of the depen- 
dency of the yillage lotrdship to the earldom 
of Leicester is confirmed from later documentary 
sources. In default of a better authority to 
hand, we extract the following historic notices 
from Curtis' s undated account of Notts, under 
Gottam: "In 1292 St. Leonard's Priory, with- 
out Stamford, held lands here. In 1358 Thomas 
Saymore held one carucute, as of the Honor 0£ 
Leicester. (Inq. Post Mortem, 11., 206). In 
1430 Robert Neville held four messuages and 
51 acres, as a member of Leicester Honor. 
("Ibid.," IV., 128.) In 1476 Thomas Samon 
held one-third of the manor ^ind advowson, as a 
member of Leicester Honor. (" Inq. Post Mur- 
tem,' IV., 375)." How much later than the 
date of our latest note (1476) the association be- 
tween Gotham and Leicester survived, we do 
not know. Nevertheless, it is very clear that 
this eighth tale of Gotham dates back to th* 
time of that association, and it is wonderful 
that the passage indicating this (where the 
rents are despatched to Leicester Castle, the 
residence of the lord of Gotham), which must 
have been Greek to printers and readers of al! 
but the very earliest editions of the Tales, 
survived unscathed down to the latest editions. 
It may be noted that Lady Belper, daughter of 
the Earl of Leicester, now resides at the ad- 
joining village of Kingston. 

The ninth tale, dealing with the meadow 
grasshopper (wihich Mr. Hazlitt defines as "a 
Cicada") is Indicrouslv quaint but wildly improb- 
able. Such insects would of course be almost 
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as familiar to the peasants as flies. We may, 
however, draw attemtdon to one detail of the 
story. The circumstance of the assembled 
Gothamites exhorting each other to '' cross 
themselves from the Devil," is fairly good evi- 
dence that fhe tale was written in "Popish" or 
pre-Reformation days. 

The tenth tale — a truly Gothamite composi- 
tion — concerns the twelve men who went fish- 
ing in the brook. In reference to this village, 
Curtis's topographical account of Notts. Circa 
1844, has the note : " A brook runs through the 
parish, which falls into the Trent near Wil- 
ford." For illustrations relevant to this tenth 
tale, we turn again to Mr. Clouston's article: 
" Our well-known tale of the Irishman who at- 
tempted to count the party to which he be- 
longed, and a'ways omitted to include himself, 
does not necessarily find its original in Andrew 
Borde's collection. ... In the same form 
this droll story is current in Russia and the 
West Highlands of Scotland. It also occurs in 
the " Gooroo Paramartan " — a very amusing 
work, written in the Tamil language by Beschi , 
a 'earned Italian, of the Jesuit order, who was 
missionary in India from 1700 till his death in 
1742 — with this additional incident : While the 
goroo (spiritual teacher) and his disciples are 
congratulating themselves on their lucky es- 
cape from drowning in crossing the river, an 
old woman comes up and tells them it was once 
a practice of herself and companions, when they 
had a doubt of their complete number being 
present, to each make a mark on a certain 
prepared substance, the marks being then 
counted. The -oroo and his promising dis- 
ciples resolve to adopt this excellent plan .n 
future. ... A variant of the story of the 
twelve Gothamite fishers is found in Powell 
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and Magnusson's " Legends of Iceland " (Second 
Series, pc. 625-626). . This version re- 

appears in a slightly different form, in Gamp- 
bell's " Popular Tales of the West Highlands," 
(vol. II., Dp. 386-7). The intercourse of the 
Norsemen in former times with the Hebrides 
sufficiently explains the resemblance between 
many of the Gaelic and Norse tales." 

The eleventh tale of Gotham probably has no 
local significance whatever, and is, moreover, 
faulty — possibly through a sentence having 
been accidentally omitted. We refer to where 
it is related that the first horseman attempted 
to take up the cheese, and another horseman 
came, alighted, and took it up — without any 
intimation that the first man had then de- 
parted. Possibly, as frequently happens, there 
were here two sentences ending similarly, in 
transcribing which, the second wr-s omitted. 
The circumstance of theGothamite finding the 
treasure-trove, in the shape of a cheese, on the 
road from Nottingham, gives rise to specula- 
tions as to whether it was one of those rolled 
down the hill and lost by the hero of the fourth 
tale, but hereon the chronicle fails to satisfy 
us. The detail of the man returning to iNot- 
tingham to purchase a sword, again calls up 
memories of the once numerous smithies of old 
Nottingham, mostly concerned, probably, with 
the art of war. 

Conoe'Tiing the twelfth tale, we have nothing 
to add to the comments of writers who have 
preceded us. Mr. Hazlitt, in his additional 
notes and illustrations to the "Shakespeare 
Jest Books," savs " An adventure of a some- 
what similar cha.racter forms the leading feat- 
ure in "Les Cent NouveliesNouvelles," No. 38 
(ed. Wright. I. 238). Compare the Second 
Novel of the 3rd day of the Decameron and the 
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Rtli Novel of the 7t]i day. The present story 
bears a close resemblance to the latter, which 
it may be mentioned, is imitated in the " Co- 
bler of Canterburie," first nrinted in 1590. 
It is, in that collection, called "The Old Wives 
Tale." It is not at all nnlikely that the author 
of the Gothamite tales was under obligations to 
Boccaccio, from whom Borde, their putative 
writer, has borrowed his " Mery Jest of tho 
Mylner of Abyngton," printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, and again by Richard Jones, and to be 
included in a contemplated work by the present 
Editor on the Early Popular Poetry of Eng- 
land." 

Be this as it may, the twelfth tale is 
certainly not a noodle story, but the re- 
lation of a trick played by a wife on 
her husband, himself not essentially a 
Gothamite. The same remark applies to the 
following tale, which we have before described 
as of a kindred type. Mr. Clouston, in his 
"Antiquary" article, 1886, says, "The humour 
of some of the tales of the men of G-otham is not 
very brilliant, yet the collection is remarkably 
free from oflbjectionaWe jests ; indeed, there is 
but one, the thirteenth, which can be considered 
as "contra bonos mores" in these immodestly 
modest days, and it has evidently been intro- 
duced in order to increase the bulk of the book, 
since it is not peculiarly of the Gothamite class. 

This is rather in the style of the 

"Decameron" tales; so, too, is that of the 
man of Gotham, and it might have been a man 
of any other place, who cut off the maid-'s hair 
instead of his wife's, which, with the exception 
of the incident of the horse's tail, is, in fact, 
taken from Boccaccio, mediately or immedi- 
ately." Again, in his " Book of Noodles," 1888, 
Mr. Clouston speaks to much the same effect : 
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" Some are certainly not very brillUnt, having, 
indeed, nothing in them particularly " Gotham- 
ite,' and one or two of them seem to hav« been 
adapted from the Italian novelists." Ashton, 
in his transcript of the Gotham tales (vide 
" Chap-boofcs of tEe Eighteenth Century "), 
omits number 13, with the remark that it is too 
broad in its humour to be reproduced. The 
allusion to the wife's tailor, " who did dwell at 
the next door," suggests that this wajs origin- 
ally a story relating to a town, rather than a 
village — or at least that it was written by a 
town-dweller. 

The fourteenth tale again — except that the 
compiler, as usual, insists vnat the victim of 
the tricks was '' a man of Gotham " — has no 
local tinge whatever. The strange introduc- 
tion of the "gentlemen's servants," — ^[uite a 
foreign element — appears to brand it as an 
adapted story from some extraneous source. 
In allusion to the " bustard " of Mr. Hazlitt's 
version, the latter has <.ne footnote : " All the 
old editions have buzzard, wherever the word 
occurs.'' We can endorse this remark in refer- 
ence to all copies and transcripts we have seen, 
down to the latest. Where the good man 
describes the bird as " a good fat bustard," 
Ashton has "a fine buzzard," whi}e Cunning- 
ham says " a curious buzzard." In Sterland 
and WhitaEer's " Birds of Notts," 1879 (n. 38), 
under Little Bustard, it is recorded that this 
straggler has been taken several times in the 
county. Four such occurrences are mentioned, 
two of these having been in the fifties. In re- 
lation to the Common Bustard, we are told 
(p. 8) " This bird is not at all uncommon with 
us, though constantly persecuted." The 
authors further record the occurrence, during 
the forties, fifties, and sixties, of the Bough- 
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legged Buzzard, the Honey Buzzaird, and even, 
on one occasion, in 1S60, the Red-tailed Buz- 
zard, a native of North America, and conse- 
quently but a straggler. The ornithological 
records entered in this work are, of course, 
entirely modern. The inference is, however, 
that the further we go back the more common 
the various rare birds were. The " waster," 
introduced neair the end of this tale, Mr. Haz- 
litt defines as a cudgel, referrmg us to the earlier 
" Hundred Mery Talys." This is confirmed by 
the transcripts of Ashton and Cue r. Ingham, 
where " cudgel " is the word used. 

The fifteenth tale calls for no particular notice, 
except we mention the passage recording that 
"the fellow went to the butcher's and bought 
seven or eight sheep's eyes.'' This incident 
again fits a town locality much better than a 
rural village, and it is pretty good evidence that 
the tales were written by a townsman. Ash- 
ton (p. 284) says, "'Pigsnie' was a term of 
endearment, generally used towards a voung 
girl," in confijmaftion of which he quotes 
relevant nassages from Tarlton's " Horse Loade 
of Fooles," and from Chaucer's " Miller's Tale." 

In "Modern Street Ballads," a compilation by 
John Ashton, of the more popular ditties of the 
first fifty years of the century (published in 1888 by 
Chatto and Windus) the first example given in the 
" Humorous " section is one entitled " Sheep's eyes 
for ever." 

The Ashtonian footnote thereunto reads thus : 
There is a somewhat similar story in Dr. Andrew 
Boorde's "Wise Man of Gotham," printed in 
Henry the Eighth's time, but the denouement is not 
so pleasant, as the lady dismissed her lover with 
some very strong language. 

The last of the five verses of this ballad runs : 
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The delicate damsel stood with surprise, 

Still firing away kept Neddy. 
' ' What the deuce do you mean by those nasty 
sheep's eyes ? " 

" Ask my feythur abewt it," said Neddy. 
The joke was so good, she could not withstand. 

And said " My purse and money are at your 
command," 
And dropt him a curlsey, and gave him her hand ; 

" Sheep's eyes for ever," cried Neddy. 

The sixteenth tal« introduces " gossips," in 
the old sense of godfathers and godmothers in 
baptism. The same word oT>tains in its more 
ordinary modem application, however, elsewhere 
in the tales, — thus evidently proving them to 
be taken from diverse siources. Asihton (who 
numbers this tale fifteenth^ passes it over with 
the remark that it is " too silly, and not worth 
reproducing." Most people will think with him, 
for this tale and its successor are certainly the 
silliest of the twenty. 

In the seventeenth tale, the priest speaks of 
" this holy Sacrament of Matrimony " — an evi- 
dence of its pre-Reformation composition. The 
concluding sentence of this tale — clearly a later 
addition, or reminiscence, is of interes-t : " And 
I heard say, suoh a foolish prank was played at 
Kingstone of late days.' Providing we viewed 
the "Tales" as of entirely local composition, 
the conclusion would be natural and inevitable 
that Kingston-on-Soar, only two miles to the 
south-west of Gotham, was indicated. This, 
however, we more than doubt. , The printer of 
1630 was evidently addressing a London audi- 
ence, and possibly refeirred to Kingston-on- 
Thames. (Note the introduction of London in 
succeeding tale.) The sentence is omitted in 
Halliwell's transcript. In those of Asihton and 
Cunningham, however, such a reminiscence ap- 
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pears to have existed, but to have been, at 
some stage or date, omitted, for they end "And 
thus the breed of G-othamites has been perpetu- 
ated even unto this day." This, of course, is 
unintelligible when the occasion of such com- 
ment is not included. 

In the eighteenth tale, the idea of residence 
in Gotham constituting the Soot a Gothamite 
of the orthodox type, is far-fetched. So like- 
wise is the trick of first planting him in Gotham, 
and then immediately causing him to take a 
house ^or conversion into a tavern) " near Lon- 
don" — Sk detail that can only have been intro- 
duced so as to appeal to the London public. It 
is curious to note how Yule and St. Andrew's 
Day are introduced, iu order to impart a Scotch 
flavour to the tale. It is in no sense a noodle 
story, but merely what may be called a dialectal 
anocddfe. The concluding portion, relating to 
the wooden Hrd that was required to sins, is 
the only portion of a simpleiton character, and 
this has really no connection with the main 
story. Probably the explanation is, fhat the 
compiler of the " Merry Tales '' here sought to 
blen^ftbe humour of two pre-existing tales in 
one. 

It is noteworthy that the nineteenth tale, if 
we except the reference to the child Isabel in 
tale 16, i« the only one in which the sense of 
the women of Gotham is called in question. 
Indeed, most of fte wives expressing their 
methods of economy may be said to show them- 
selves, as in some of the preceding stories, more 
knaves than fools, for the expedients to which 
they allude, for the greater ps(.rt, tend to their 
own profit, ease or gratification. This is really 
little more than a tippling story. Nine Gotham, 
ite wives, with the ale wife as the tenth, are 
gathered in the ale-house — ^no doubt all under- 
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stood to be drinking. The first claims that she 
shirks work, and hab'.tnally resorts to the ale- 
house to pray for her husband, "because she 
cannot go to church at all times." (She fails to 
say Tchether because of the monotony, or be- 
cause Ihe church was only open at certain times 
— oT at least services were not always being 
held.) The third wife professes to drink 
ale as an economical substitute for food. (In 
reference hereto Mr. Hazlitt has the foot-note : 
" This rem'nds us of tJie capital sona; of " Back 
and side go bare, go bare," in " Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle," 1575.) The fourth wife frequents 
" the wine tavern at. iCottingham " for the same 
laudable object. (The allusion to such an estab- 
lishment m the singular is, again, evidence of a 
non-local compiler.) The fifth wife, with a 
monotonous lack of originality, haunts the ale- 
house for a precisely similar purpose — one in 
which their common host and confidant, the ale- 
wife, would doubtless prove a ready sympath- 
iser and champion. The latter owned to imbib- 
ing her husband's ale " to save it from souring." 
The word " collation " in the first sentence of 
the twentieth tale appears as " collection " (i.e., 
not of money, but of people) in late editions, 
and seems to be practically equivalent to our 
" congregation." The allusions in this tale to 
confession, shrift, mass, and paternoster, adver- 
tise it to be an undoubted pre-Reformation com- 
position. As we have before remarked, how- 
ever, this probably applies to the book of Got- 
ham as a whole. We have the only recorded 
Gothamite witticism in the tavern-keeper's re- 
mark aJbouit "swimming in ale." In the pre- 
sent day this old phrase is often quoted with all 
the gusto of originality. The saying that many 
a true word is spoken in jest is illustrated in 
this twentieth tale, where a sad but true picture 
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di contemporary rustic ignorance and hopeless 
poverty is probably drawn by the priest's re- 
marks : " I think there be not two persons in the 
parish can say half their paternoster; as for 
fasting, you fast still, for you have not a good 
meal's m«at through the whole year; as for 
alms-deeds, what should you do to give any- 
thing, that have nothing to take to ?" This is 
virtually repeated later on, the tale concluding : 
"Yon be but beggars all, except it be one or 
two, therefore bestow your alms on yourselves." 
This forms somewhat of a contrast to the pre- 
ceding and others of the tales. 

This cannot be called a noodle story, except 
perhaps where the priest schemes to make his 
parishioners provide him with a good meal daily. 
As many church livings were formerly very 
poor, it is not unlikely that priests may some- 
times have been driven to seek meals with par- 
ishioners, as reflected above. On comparison, 
however, we find the living of Gotham compared 
favourably in value with most of the neighbour- 
ing parishes. Thoroton (p. 20) says " The churoh 
in the King's Books is now £19 8s. G^d. ; before 
the dissolution of monasteries the value was 
£24." In the Notts directory of 1832 the annuial 
value of this rectory is set down as then £513. 

It would, of course, be idle for us to refer to 
the Torre M.S. with any hope of indentifying 
the particular pnest of Gotham with which this 
and others of the tales are oonoemed, as there 
does not apoear to us the slightest probability 
of their having any historic origin or significa- 
tion. Torre's "list of the rectors" b^ins with 
three undated 13th century inductions. The 
first of these incumbents was surnamed " de 
Nottingham," l3ie second was presented by 
Simon, Earl of Leicester, and the third was 
Burnaaned " de Layke," no doubt from the ad- 
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joining lordship of Leek. Il is of interest, as 
well as a curious coincidenoe, that th« two fol- 
lowing institutions dated respectively in 1303 
and 1342, each related to a Jo'hn do Gotham. 
The list of rectors also comprises s^ich familiair 
names as St. Andrew (1507), and SacheTereH 
(1543) Ths only further names that particularly 
strike ug are those of John Lowthe (1567) and 
Oliver Withington (1609). The former had heen 
archdeacon of Nottingham, and was instituted 
vicar of St. Mary's Church in 1568. The latter, 
curiously, was also aftenvards instituted vicar 
of St. Mary's, viz., in 1616. A reference to the 
will of the latter occurs in Torre's list of the 
Gotham testamentary burials. We will con- 
clude hy mentioning that the " Gentleman's 
Magazine Library" (English Topography, Notts, 
p. 11) says : " It was "the rectory of John Light- 
foot, the botanist, author of " Flora Scotica." 

Since the above was written our attention has 
been drawn to another literary rector. An old 
volume in Mr. Wodehouse's possession, bearing the 
bookplate of J Stapleton Martin (the author ?) and 
dedicated to Charles Jennings, Esq., is entitled : " A 
Dissertation on the Nature, Effects, and Con- 
sequences of the Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost (etc.), By S. Martin, M.A., Rector of Gotham 
in Nottinghamshire, and some time Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1766." 

Coming down to our own day, and to the glare of 
the twentieth century, it is gratifying to find such a 
truly remarkable series of illustrious and talented 
incumbents of Gotham so worthily represented and 
sustained in the personality of the Reverend F. A. 
Wodehouse, who has likewise won literary laurels. 
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PART V. 

WHICH GOTHAM ? 

Notts. OP Sussex. 

'f ke " Wanderer," in " TValks arowna Nottiiij^- 
ham," 1835 (p. 223), remarks on the real or 
supposed circumstance " that some of the tales 
told of Folkestone, in Kent, are als« made to 
apply to Gotham." This writer then proceeds 
to quote nearly two pages of noodle stories 
associated with Folkestone, though none of 
them occur in the twenty " Tales," nor have we 
personally ever heard of any of them being ap- 
plied to Gotham. 

Since the "Wanderer's" time, however (as 
we understand), and in, comparatively sneak- 
ing, very recent years, a rival claim to pos- 
session of the "locale" of the "Merry Tales" 
has been set up, through its local historians, by 
the County of Sussex, which owns another 
Gotham. This latter, as Mr. Adams says, "was 
a manor house, near Pevensey, not a village." 
Another writer says : " Gotham Marsh is a well- 
known spot in the parish of Westham, adjacent 
to Pevensey, but the manor house lies near 
Magham Down, in the parish of Hailsham." 
(Notes and Queries, 8th series, vol. IV., p. 433). 
So far as we can glean from such authorities 
as are accessible to us, it would a^iear that the 
Sussex Gothamite theory was first broached in 
Horsfield's "History of Lewes," and afterwards 
taken up by Mr. Lower in certain Sussex 
"Collections." Edward H. Marshall, M.A., 
Hastings, alluding to the subject of Gotham 
and the Orothamites, wrote : " No discussion of 
this question can be considered complete with- 
out a reference to the papers in the Sussex 
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Archseological Collections, vols. VI. and XlII." 
(Notes and Queries, 8th series, vol. X.. p. 324). 
We much regret not having' been able to con- 
sult directly the work of either Mr. Horsfiekl 
or Mr. Lower. As, however, their arguments, 
etc., appear to have been pretty well appreci- 
ated and copied by later writers, we must con- 
tent ourselves by taking them at second-hand. 

The only Nottinghamshire writer who ap- 
pears to have been in any way influenced by our 
southern rivals is Mr. W. Stevenson, who says 
"it is questionable whether he (the writer of 
the tales) intended them for our Gotham, or 
the township of like name in Suissex." (" By- 
gone Notts," p. 52). According to a writer in 
"Walford's Antiquarian," for September, 1886, 
Mr. Lower, in championing the southern 
Gotham, says : " It is somewhat curious that 
' The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham ' 
have been at a later date ascribed to the village 
of Gotham in Nottinghamshire and in an edi- 
tion of this, Dublished by Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillips, from a chap-book printed in the 
present century, it anpears that that gentle- 
man at the time was not aware of the fact of 
Pevensey, and the neighbourhood being the 
scene of these jests at the expense of the wise 
men who 

Went to sea in a bowl. 

That such, however, is really the case can 
hardly be doubted by anyone A\'ho will take the 
trouble to examine and weigh fairly the weifrht 
of internal evidence, which is all tfte stronger 
because it is wholly incidental, and in all pro- 
bability the introduction of the names of Not- 
tingham and of some other places in the same 
locality into the text is nothino; but a modern 
interpolation." 

Except the writer of the preceding passage 
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were practically quite ignorant of what he pro- 
fessed to write about, he was the author of 
about the most extraordinary of unfounded 
claims it has ever been our lot to 
encounter. The cool assumption, "It is some- 
what curious the ' tales ' have been at a later 
date ascribed to Gotham in Notts," and the re- 
mark that Halliwell " was not aware of the 
fact," etc., of the Sussex locality, almost takes 
one's breath , in the face of such obvious con- 
tradictions in fact. Besides the confirmatory 
allusions to Leicester, Loughborough, and the 
"Newark," the name of Nottingham is intro- 
duced nine times in the text we have made use 
of, and how Mr. Lower can claim this to be 
" nothing but a modern interpolation," in view 
of the circumstance that such is the version of 
the earliest-known copy, passes our comprehen- 
sion. We say nothing about other local allu- 
sions and details in the book, previously dealt 
with. The edition of 1630, surely, cannot be 
called "modern." With regard, however, to 
speculating on the ui'xt of still earlier, but now 
non-existent, editions, despite our private 
opinion on the probabilities of the case, we de- 
cline to be so Gothamite as to discuss. In re- 
ference to Mr. Lower's further remarks, respect_ 
iug the certainty of " anyone who will take the 
trouble to examine and weigh fairly the weight 
of internal evidence," etc., being thereby con- 
verted to the Sussex view, there obviously re- 
main only two courses open to us. The first is 
to still mildly persist in our opinion that such 
examiners of evidence may after all decide 
perversely, from Mr. Lower's point of view ; 
the second course is for ourselves (and we fear 
also the majority of students or readers), to 
rank our examination as superficial and incom- 
plete. Again, it is curious, to say the least of 
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it, that Fuller (1661). Braith-n-aite (1621), and 
all old -nriters, who introduce locality at all, 
unanimously indicate the Notts. Gotham, de- 
spite the alleged modernness of the " interpola- 
tion." 

Before introducing further the arguments of 
the Sussex historians, we may mention that the 
writer of an article in one of our local works — 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams, in "Old Notts," II., 
labours to remove the scene of the " Tales " 
from our county. In an article on " Gotham 
and the Gothamites, ' he says: "The question 
of the literary origin of the 'Tales' is, how- 
ever, of much less interest than that of their 
locale. To which Gotham do they refer — to 
Gotham in Nottinghamshire or to Gotham in 
Sussex? For it is by no means certain that 
the former place is the locality at which so 
many gibes have so long been hurled. Mr. 
Halliwell indeed is, or was, ap-arently con- 
vinced that it is the Nottinghamshire village 
to which the tales refer, and he, too, is a hich 
authority. Moreover, it is curious (though not 
convincing) that there should be in the village 
a spot which is alleged to be the site of the 
cuckoo-bush, whilst ' The Cuckoo Bush ' is the 
name given to one of the local hostelries. We 
are also assured the . ush was planted in com- 
memoration of a trick play«d by the inhabi- 
tants on King John. . . . On the whole, 
though the ' Tales,' as they have come down to 
us, contain references to Nottinghamshire 
places, I am inclined to think it much more 
likely that they were intended to apply to 
the Sussex Gotham, which, by the way, was 
a manor-house, near Pevensey, not a village. 
On this point Mr. M. A. Lower's observations 
seem to be difficult of refutation," etc. Finally, 
Mr. Davenport Adams essays both to run with 
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the fox and hunt with the hounds, for he pro- 
ceeds: "It would, however, be uncritical to 
assert definitely that either the Nottingham- 
shire or the Sussex Gotham was deliberately, 
and with justice, made the scene of the 'Tales' 
with which we are familiar. . . . More- 
over, it is stated — with what truth I know not 
— that the rolling cheese, raking the pond to 
catch the moon, the cuckoo bush, and the 
drowning eels, are widely spread, and abound 
in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway.' 
Meanwhile, the 'Tales' will always be a source 
of entertainment as well as of speculation, and 
Nottinghamshire people may content them- 
seleves with the reflection that the association 
of the 'Tales' with their Gotham was pro- 
bably quite accidental and arbitrary — that it 
certainly was not well founded." 

The mistake made by the writer, was that of 
supposing Nottinghamshire people viewed the 
Gotham legend as a substantial disgrace, and 
that he was performing a welcome service in 
doing his best to remove the association. He 
overlooked the fact that the Sussex people 
occupied themselves in making strenuous 
efforts to annex the right to the traditions, 
whether a disgrace or not. The truth of the 
matter is that, like any other historic or 
legendary association, it forms one more item 
of interest in the history of the county to 
which it relates, and as such is cherished by the 
student or local specialist. It is unlikely that 
any single living person gravely views what one 
of our local historians calls " an ancient jest," 
as having any real or serious application to the 
inhabitants of Gotham, the only circumstance 
under which it is conceivable Nottinghamshire 
people would feel it an aspersion or reproach 
on their county. 
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Th« following extract from the article in 
" Old Notts " (1884), slightly snpplemented by 
a corresponding passage in the crticle in " Wal- 
ford's Antiquarian," for September, 1886, seems 
tt- embody the whole brief of the Sussex cham- 
pionis: — "Mr. Horsfleld, in his "History of 
I/ewes,' and after him Mr. Lower, state that 
the work was written in order to ridicule tho 
proceedings of Thomas Lord Dacre the Abbot 
of Bayham, the Priors of ijewes and Michelham 
and others, at a meeting held at Gotham, one of 
Lord Dacre's manor-houses, near Pevensey, in 
the twenty-fourth year of Henry the Eighth, for 
the purpose of preventing unauthorised neople 
f rO'm taking flsh within the Marsh . The measure 
was probably an unpopular one, and hence the 
lampoon. Pevensey he (Mr. Lower) says was 
the real scene of these jests. Several of the 
stories are identical with those which are still 
traditionally preserved and handed down in the 
neighbourhood of Pevensey, and the allusion to 
a ' Mayor ' and the sea coast, which occur in 
others in the collection, can scarcely be thought 
to apply to the Nottinghamshire village, which, 
lying as it does near the peaceful and quiet 
Trent, five miles from any town or borough, 
never can have enjoyed either maritime or 
munidipal privileges. The seventh tale, which 
will be found at page eight of the book of Mr. 
HalKwell-Phillips, and which makes the 6ot- 
hamites' attempt to drown an eel, as a punish- 
ment for its having eaten the salt fish with 
which they had stocked a pond, .seems clearly 
in my opinion to refer to the ancient municipal 
custom which prevailed at Pevensey of putting 
criminals to death by droiwning. Added to 
which, there is no proof, nor even the semblance 
of a proof, that Borde was ever in Nottungham- 
shire ; and, jf he really were the author of the 
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'Merry Tales,' which, there seems to be no 
reason for doubting, it may fairly be presumed 
that this eatire was directed against people 
nearer to his home." 

Here again, in keeping with the previous pass- 
age quoted by us, we have a tissue of misleading 
statements, bolstered-up theories, and baseless 
assumptions, making up a case that can only be 
described as very poor. To deal seriously and 
seriatim with the points supposed to be scored 
by Messrs. Horsfield and Lower, is an idea 
that somewhat tries our patience, but for satis- 
faction's sake we. will do s^o. 

(1) " Several of the stories are identical with 
those still preserved in the neighbourhood of 
Pevensey." This argument is no argument ft 
all. We will take the above writer's word for 
it thajt the traditions of Pevensey and the 
printed tales are identical, but unfortunately 
the same remark applies to numberless tra- 
ditions of other places, as we have already 
partly shown. 

(2) " The allusion to a Jlayor and the ea- 
coast can scarcely be thought to apply to ihe 
Nottinghamshire v.Uage." The first of these 
objections forms an illustration of the saying 
about the pot calling the kettle, or that anent 
the non-advisibility of dwellers in glass houses 
throwing stones. If the Notte village never 
had a Mayor, it is at least equally certain that 
the Sussex manor-house never had a chief mag- 
istrate. Here, however, it suits Mr. Lower's 
purpose, by a sort of vague wave of the hand, 
to claim the " Tales " as applying more broadly 
to " the neighbourhood of Pevensey," whereby 
he is enabled — if we understand him aright — to 
claim that the mayor of the adjacent town of 
Pevensey is indicated. He forgets, however, 
that by the same rule the Notts village was 
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adjacent to the municipal borough of Notting- 
hamham, the mayior of whioh might equally 
have been referred to. All this, however, is 
idle waste of time. A reference to the fifth 
tale itself, where the man commands his trevet 
"in the mayor's name," etc., shows that the 
individual was then journeying from Notting- 
ham to Gotham, and there can be ao reasonable 
doubt that the mayor of our county town was 
intended to be indicated. 

Mr. Lower's second objection, " the allusion 
to the sea-coast," is in even a worse way than the 
first, for the simple reason that such allusion 
is non-existent. It may seem inoredihle that 
this detail is purely a prodiuct of Mr. Lower's 
imagination, but we can oome to no other con- 
clusion, and we challenge him or anyone to 
point to euch an allusion in any extant edition 
of the tales. Indeed, w-e believe the only pas- 
sage even distantly sup-o-esting the s«a is that 
concerning salt fish in the seventh tale, and we 
believe this has ■elsewhere been urged in cido- 
sitiou to the application of the " Tales " to oijr 
inland village. There is nothing faulty l-tre, 
however. An entry in the Bed Book of Not- 
tingham Corporation, time of Henry VU. (as 
is surmised), am.ong other old customs, pro- 
vides that " the said Masrre for the tyme being 
to make due serche within the town in the vtek 
«fore Lenton . . for whyte heryng, 

red heryng, salt fyshe," etc. ("Nottingham 
Borough Records," ill., p. 449). In 1516, 
among the presentments at the Sessions, occur 
certain charges made for suffering corrupt fish 
and " stynkyng salmone in our market in 
Lenton." (Ibid, p. 345). The Searchers of the 
Mshee were appointed annually in Nottingham 
to supervise the fishmongers. A copy of the 
oath of the Wardens of the Fishers and the 
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Prodamation of the season of Lent, dated 
1597-8, and both dealing with this fish busi- 
ness, as well as regulating the price of red and 
white herilings, are preserved (Djid, IV., 245). 

(3) We have before shown that the eel-drown- 
ing story (by the way printed at p. 13, not p. 8 
of Halliwell's pamphlet), is known in relation 
to other localities and countries than Gotham. 
Nevertheless this tale, in Mr. Lower's eyes, 
" seems clearly to refer to the ancient municipal 
custom which prevailed at Pevensey of putting 
criminals to deatli Dy drowning." At this 
style of argument we can only sigh, for it is 
impossible to take such seriously. In the 
notes at the end of the last volume of the 
" Skakespeare Jest Books," Mr. Hazlitt says : — 
" In the 6th volume of the " Sussex ArchEeol- 
logical Collections,'' xtAX. M. A. Lower furnishes, 
as I have already mentioned, an account of 
Andrew Borde, and contends that not Gotham 
in Lincolnshire (an error for Notts), but Gotham 
in Sussex, is entitled to the honoxir of having 
^iven parentage to these " Tales." An anec- 
dote, which Mr. Halliwell gives in his " Popular 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales," p. 195, of 
the Mayor of Pevensey near Gotham, might 
strengthen the hypothesis of Mr. Lower, if 
equally silly stories had not been told of the 
mayors of all the towns in the kingdom." We 
fear a similar remark to this latter is the only 
one that can be made to the statement that cer- 
tain other local tales of Pevensey resemble those 
of Gotham. 

(4) The question whether Borde wrote the 
Tales of Gotham in 'asBociatuon with Notts, 
or whether they were " a satire directed against 
people nearer to his home," unfortunately does 
not arise. Apart from the circumstance that 
there is no reason whaftever for viewing the 
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" Tales " as a satire, we believe it is more than 
questionable wbether Borde had anything to do 
with them. In any case, we reserve the point 
for disousiellon in another place. 

(5) We finally take notice of a statement we 
should have dealt with first, viz., that purport- 
ing to reveal the origin of the''Tales." " The 
work is said to have been written to ridicule the 
proceedings .... at a meeting held at 
Gotham, near Pevensey, in the 24th Henry 
VIII.," etc. This date would be 1532-3. The 
preceding statement is nothing less than fatal 
to the Sussex theory, for, as we have already 
shown, the "the folea of Gotham" are alluded 
to in the "Towneley Mysteites'' of the pre- 
ceding century. 

Were it necessary to dissect the "Tales" 
for evidence antagonistic bo the Sussex theory, 
as the historians of that county did in their 
assaults on Notts, we might point to many 
allusions, such as to the piiest, church, and 
parish, none of which oould apply to the south- 
ern manor-house. This is isuperfluous, how- 
ever. The tales collectively were oertaiuly in- 
tended to be applied to a village, and not to a 
single house, as is everywhere apparent. Apart 
from the "Tales," however, there is ample evi- 
dence of the Nottinghamshire identity of the 
old legend. The historic cuckoo-bush, indeed, 
is authentically alluded to, at least from the 
early years of the 17th century. Again, the 
Gotham itraidition is familiar to twactioaiHy 
every person in Nottingham and surrounding 
district. Jocular twittings, etc., introducing 
" Gotham," are constantly heard, particularly 
among the lower classes — ^for instance, in tav- 
erns, barber's shops, etc. South of the Trent, 
and walking within a few miles of this village, 
the writer (no doubt in common with many 
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hundreds of other pedeBtrians) has cmoe or 
twice been the object of good-na,tured "Got- 
ham" banter by pajssing hobbledehoys. The 
very meniiion of the name of the village, in 
this district, gemeraiUy gives rise to a laugh or a 
jest. The strong point of all this, be it noted, 
lies in the circumstance that the class among 
which it is most familiar know absolutely noth- 
ing, and probably oare ars little, about Andrew 
Borde or the book of the " Merry Tales," orov- 
ing that th-e reputateon of the place, to them, 
is purely traditional. 

Indeed, if, in Mr. Lower's words, "we weigh 
fairly the evidence," it is really a. puzzle to us 
how anyone could ever be induced to take uip 
the stand adopted by the Sussex historians we 
have quoted. This theory has not a leg to 
stand upon. On examination, sO' far as we can 
see, the germ of the idea lies solely in the 
circumstance that the place-name " G-otham " 
exists near to Pevenscy — a town associated with 
Borde, who was generally, until modem times, 
looked upon as the author of the "Tales of 
Gotham." 
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PART VI. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 

TALES. 




TWO PORTRAITS OF ANDREW BORDE, 
Reproduced from the " Bazaar " by special arrangement. 

Prom ihe earliest times down t-o reoeat years 
the book of the " Tales of Gotham," consequent 
on the initials A.B., usually arop earing on tte 
title-page of the various chap-book editions, has 
been almost universally attribu'ted to Andrew 
Borde, a physician who lived in the time of 
Henry VUE. He was bom circa. 1490, and hie 
will was proved 1549. By the latter it ap- 
pears he left, among other property, two houses 
ia Pevensey. (Vide article under his name in 
"Didaonary of Natioiial Biography.") We 
may certainly take it upon ourselves however 
to affirm that Borde was not a Nottinghamshire 
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man. as stated by tie "Wanderor" ("Walks 
round Nottingham," pp. 224-5), and even more 
emphatloailly that ho was not " a nativs of 
Gotham '' (!) as aTerred in Brewer's " Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,'' 1895. In the account of 
Gotham in Laird's "Nott.nghamshire." 18X3, 
with referemoe to t!hie "Tales,' appears fhe 
statement ; "Wood tells us they were written 




by one Andrew Borde, or " Andreas Perfcta- 
tus," as he calls himself, by a straago kind cf 
dog-Latin parapihrase. This facetious gdutle- 
man was a kind of travelling quack, and it is 
supposed that the name and occupation of a 
'merry andnew' took its rise from some of ihe 
professional fooleries of this whimsical charla- 
tan." Mr. W. Davenport Adams, in his '■ Old 
Notts" article, says "There is, I think, little 
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reason to doubt that Andrew Borde was t!h« 
oompiter of tibe ' Tales,' as now banded down 
to us ... . though, of course it is pos- 
sible that in this instance some less well-known 
writer took his name in vain, the probabilites 
are quite as much in the other direction." 
This writer also alludes to the " merry amdrew" 
theory, which the writer in the "Dictionary of 
National Biography" denonnoos as "absurd." 
It would probably be about as reasonable to 
suggest that the term was derived from the 
family of St. Andrew, formerly lords of Gotham. 
Halliwell (p. 7) alludies to Borde as the well- 
known porgenitor of " Merry Andrews." It is 
ouirious to note how doematioally even some 
modern writers speak of Borde in association 
with the " Tales." For instance, J. Ashton 
(""Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century," 
1882, p. ';J75), says the "Tales" "aio undoubt- 
edly the work of Andrew Borde." Again, 
Mr. C. Brown ("Ponular History of Notts," 
1891) speaks posdtivelv and without qualification 
of Borde as having compiled tbe original 
" Tales." However, it is the custom of local 
wrfbeirs to follow the load of national ohron.- 
iclers, and we are certain the authors of these 
statements cannot properly have looked into 
the question. A great many writers have writ- 
tan to the same effect, so long-established is 
the assumption. By a curious coincidence, Mr. 
W. A. Clouston, writing on " Stories of Noodlle- 
dom " in the " Antiquary " for February, 1886, 
takes Borde's authorship for granted, and 
about the same time Mr. Walford, writing in 
Vol. IX. of " Waif ord'a Antiquarian," on " The 
first merry Andrew and the Wise Men of 
Gotham," unhesitatingly assumes Borde to have 
been this original. Both these writers, how- 
ever, remodelled their views somewhat later. 
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Mr. Walford, writina the oontiimualtion of his 
article in the " Anrtiquarian " for September, 
1886, speaking of the book of Gotham, savs, 
" Though it is usually attributed to Boirde. it is 
only fair to state that the question of its 
authorship, like that of the ' ' IHad , and the 
'Odyssey,' and that of 'Junius' Letters." is still 
a matter of uncertainty.'' 

The earliest reoorded oocasioa on which 
doubt was thrown on the idea of Boirde's aa- 
Booiaition with another book of tales appea.rs to 
be that quoted in the second volume of the 
" Shakespeare Jest Books," p. 39 : " After this 
book (i.e., of Gotham) was printed, there wern 
ather books of mirth ascribed to Dr. Borde. on 
purpose to promote a sale of them, one of which 
is that callen ' .Scogan's Jests'" (Wood's Ath, 
Oxan.," ed. 1813, 1, 181). The writer of the 
article in "Old Notts," 1884 (p. 110) tells us 
that Mr. FumivaU, a high autihorilty, reificts 
the theory of Borde's authorship of the Grotham 
tales. The " Diotionairy of National Bio- 
graphy," 1886, after referring to Borde's few 
fcniown literary productions, says: "The books, 
etc., assigned to him without any evidence are 
'The Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham,' 
' Soogin's Jests,' " and two others. Chamber's 
" Biographical Dictionary " says : " Mamy books 
have been fathered on the fantastic old repro- 
bate." Agaim, Mr. Olouston ("Book of 
Noodles," 1888, p. 22) says: "To Borde have 
the ' Tales ' been generally ascribed down to 
our own times. Tih«re is, however, as Dr. 
P. J. FumivaJl jusitly remairks, " no grood ex- 
ternal evidence that the book was written by 
Boorde, while the internal evidence is against 
his authorship.'' (Forewords to Borde's "Iiu- 
trod'ucti'Oii of Knowledge,'' etc., ediiited, for the 
Early English Text Society by F. J. Fur- 
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nivall). In short, the asoriptioii of its com- 
pilation to ''A.B., of Phisike Doctour,'' was 
clearly a device of tlie prdnteo: to sell the book. 
It is equally certain that Borde had no hand 
either in the " Jests of Soogia " or " The Myl- 
nor of Abyngton,'' the latter an initiatiion of 
Chaucer's "Revos Tale.' The writer of the 
article in " Ohambers' Encyclopaedia" (toI. V., 
1890), delivers himself to much the same effect : 
" The initials A.B. of the putative compiler were 
doubtless intended by the printer to signify 
Andrew Boorde, who was popularly regarded as 
' a fellow of infiniite jest.' But there is no 
reason to suppose that Boorde had any hand in 
the work, his inil'aials being placed on the title- 
page — ^as aJso on that of the " Jests of Soogin ' 
— in order to promote the sale." This knocks on 
the head another argument of Mr. Adams, viz., that 
the Gotham Tales are written in exactly what is 
known to have been Borde's style of humour, 
" Scogan's Jests " being cited as an example. 

Here then appears to be the true explanation 
of the appearance of the familiar initials on the 
title-page of the Gotham chap-book, in con- 
sequence of which we are unable any longer to 
place faith in the alleged connjection of the 
work with Andrew Borde. It* authorship has 
been ascribed to ajt least one other individual. 
Laird's " Nottinghamshire,'' 1813, quotes WaJ- 
pde as saying the book " was written by Lucas 
de Heere, a Flemish painter, who resided in 
England in the time of Elizabeth." Wiithout 
anything to guide us beyond this isolated state- 
ment, we are unable to express any opinion as 
to the reliability or otherwise thereof. 

Mr. R. H. Cunningham, in " Amusing Prose 
Chap-books,'' 1889, p. 5, says : " What adds 
greatly both to the interest attaching to the 
chap-book literature and to its importance, is 
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the fact that these literary productions, if they 
may be so termed' were almost entirely written 
by th« people themselves • that is. they were 
written by the peoplo for the T>eoT>le. This 
facit intensifies the conviction that thfiy give a 
true and unvarnished description of the lower 
ord«rs amd their ways. Then, as now, every 
district had its proportion of local geniuses, 
who had a gift above ^heir fellows in the mat- 
iier of story-telling, or some other such way. 
And in many instances th«s« narra.tives became 
chap-boobs, amd were printed and re-printed 
time without number at the various printing 
establishments over the country devoted t;o 
business of that diesoription. . . . Not; a 
few of those who hawked these cheap volumes 
over the country were themselves the authors 
of some of them, and in the composition of the 
chaps, to a oonsiderabJe exitent, just repro- 
dhioed circuimstanoes, incidents, and narra- 
tives that they had met witlh in their wander- 
ings over the country." Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams must have held a similar view, when he 
wrote : " It is quite possible that the collection 
was simply made up by Borde from his recollec- 
tions of popular story-telling " (" Old Notts.,'' 

n., p. 114) 

Stdll more to the point, we think, is the fol- 
lowing remark of Mr. Hazlitt, in the introduc- 
tion to the second volume of the " Shakespeaa^ 
Jest Books " : " It may perhaps be desirable to 
observe tlhat neither Skelton, nor Tarlton, nor 
Peele, nor Hobson, had any concern whatever 
in the authorship of the jests or Tales whlich 
pass under their name, and which were for 
thie most part the composition of hack-WTiters, 
always at hand, then as now, to a\ail them- 
selves of the popularity of any name or of any 
ncident to replenish their pockets." 
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Again, as the same writer says at p. io8 of hi 
Studies in Jocular Literature : " It was natural for the 
old booksellers to draw into their service, in offering 
a popular volume to the public, some more or less 
magnetic name, which might play the part of foster 
mother to the jocular collections of an obscure 
literary adventurer." 

Finally, our own vvesw, in the lip;ht of thes« 
authorities, is that the name and identitv of 
the original compiler of ^;he twenty taies of 
Gotham is now quite lost, and is unlikely to be 
even again known. In all probability he was, 
as Mr. Hazlitt's romark suggests, a, London 
ha,ck-writer, who pitched on an already ponular 
subject, and so treated it as vo hit the oublic 
tast* in an esrtraordlinary manner. Without 
doubt, however, with regard to the tales show- 
ing marked local colour, as formerly stated, he 
must have had tho oral ass stance of one or 
more persons hailing from, or very familiar 
with, Nottingham and noighbaunhood. In- 
deed, it happens that this very detail is DPactie- 
ally recoideid for us in the opening sentence 
of the nineteenth tale (vide Mr. Hazlitt's ver- 
sion), which commences : " In old tyme, when 
these aforesaid jests, ' as men of the oountrey 
reported,' and such fantasticall matters were done at 
Grotham," ate. 

As a matter of fact, in respect to a collection 
of tales from pre-existing sources, no question 
of ' authorship ' is really involved, but only 
that of what we should now call ' editorship.' The 
oolledtion was never written " to redacule " any- 
thing, but merely to make a jest-book. The 
pRinter of the tales adrertising his wares on 
che title-page — though the most interested 
pasty — ^professed only that they were "gathered 
together." 
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PART VII. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE 
TRADITION. 

It is perhaps supierfluous for ua to say that, 
however old the book of the Gotham " Tales " may 
be, or wibeu'einer it was first printed, the wide- 
spread traditiodi of the Grotham noodles is cleairly 
much older, as proved by the allusd'om in the 
fifteenth century Widkirk Plays and in the 
" Hundred Merry Tales." Halliwell, p. 6, says : 
■' very ancient is the myth of the stupidity 
of its inhabitants." Mr. Hazlitt, in the 
third volume of the " Shakespeare Jest Books," 
says : — " There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the tradition, on whioh these stories of the 
men of Gotham were founded in the 16th cen- 
tury, is of great antiquity." Mr. Halliwell, 
at the commencement of his " G-otham " book- 
let, 1840, says : " It is a work of the utmost 
dif&culty to trace with any oeirtainty, the ori- 
gin of those traditions, often as positive as 
they are fanciful, whioh assign general pro- 
perties to the inhabitants of certain localities, 
and which often last for ages, continually de- 
riving additional strength from increasing an- 
tiquity Such traditions are sometimes the re- 
sult of near observation and experience, ob- 
tained after the lapse of a long period, and 
generally elicited by foes; and they are fre- 
quently merely the oifspr'ing of chance and un- 
certain fancy. The general oharacters which 
nations have obtained in various ages are ex- 
amples of the former. The attribute of folly 
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and stupidity to the men of Gotham, a humble 
village in Nottinghamshire, is one of the most 
remarkable instances of the latter." 

Before proceeding further with the prime 
question of this section, we may here offer a 
few further remarks, supplementary to what 
we have already said, in reference to the 
popular tales of Gotham. We may as well say 
at once, with regard both to the stories iirst 
fathered on the village in the printed chap- 
book and those ascribed traditionally thereto 
long before ever they were committed to print, 
that we do not believe any single one of them 
ever had any local foundation in fact. Hereon, 
we cannot do better than consult the views of 
an authority thoroTighly familiar with this class 
of literature, Mr. Btazlitt, who in the introduc- 
tion to the third volume of the " Shakespeare 
Jest Books," says : " A perusal of the numerous 
collections of Tales brought together in this 
and the two former books is apt to lead to a 
feeling that in genuine home-grown humour, 
English literature is by no means wealthy. We 
shine indeed, but it is with a borrowed light. 
Our jest books are little beyond various read- 
ings to the Poggiana and other great stores of 
facetiie ; and if we should tuke away from the 
' Hundred Mery Talys ' and its successors what 
ia merely imported matter, it is to be feared 
that the residue would be compressible into a 
very slender compass. ' Nihil Novi ' should 
have been the motto of this publication ; for 
to nothing in the entire circle of literature, 
science and art, is it more thoroughly applic- 
able. There is scarcely a story which has not 
been told over and over again, with the change 
only of name, place, and circumstance. Even 
the good things which the contemporaries of 
Sydney Smith applauded in that exce'llent man, 
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are in many oases discoverable in works which 
it is more probable than otherwise that Smith 
had read." Again, Mr. Hazlitt speaks, if pos- 
sible, still more positively, in his introduction 
to " Pasquil's Jests," in the same volume : 
" This class of Kterature has never done any- 
thing but repeat itself over and over again 
since the days of Hierocles, and in the whole 
circle of modern jest-books there is not pro- 
bably a single anecdote, or a aingle witticism 
which has the slenderest pretension to origin- 
aUty." 

The same authority, at p. 206 of Studies in Jocular 
Literature, speaking of the common process of local- 
ising stories, says : " It is necessary, and not 
difficult, to distinguish between narrated incidents, 
which veritably belong to a specific vicinity, and 
such fictitious variants as are merely localised for 
the nonce. Of the latter the jest-books, which con- 
tributed so largely to the activity of the press from 
the accession of the Stuarts to their restoration, are 
rich in examples, as I have already pointed out 

. . Manchester. Hertfordshire, Kingston, 
Lincolnshire, and other neighbourhoods are fixed as 
the theatres of adventures in these books, without 
the slightest eye to topographical fitness. The 
anterior publications had perhaps set the fashion to 
some extent, and notably so the Gothamite Tales ; 
but the resuscitation of used matter, with some 
Superficial investitive of novelty became a sort of 
necessity, when the popular demand for these wares 
increased out of proportion to the supply." 
Furthermore, on p. 148, Mr. Hazlitt says : I would 
not have it to be supposed that these Gothamite 
and other drolleries are altogether destitute of point 
or legibility ; but for my present purpose I have no 
space to linger over them, and hardly any occasion, 
as they offer no original types. They are, for the 
most part, bis cocta — an unconscious homage to pre- 
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ceding authors, with the subsidiary features varied 
for the nonce." 

The author of " Walks round Nottingham," 
at page 226, after mentioning that similar 
stories to those of Gotham are found among 
nursery tales, and handed down as traditions, 
in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
adds : " Nor is it at all improhahle that they 
were first assimilated to this country during 
the Norman and Saxon invasions." Mr. 
Davenport Adams, also, in his " Old Notting- 
hamshire "' article, says : " It is quite possible 
that the best of the tales of Gotham were 
foreign in origin, were afterwards naturalised 
in England, and finally localised." When once 
the germ of a noodle reputation became applied 
to any locality, there is no doubt that fresh 
anecdotes would be cooitinually localised there. 
There is some truth in the remarks of a writer 
in " Notes about Notts," p. 145 : " It is with 
the Gotham sitordes as it is with the witticisms 
which we continually hear repeated. About 
one half of them have a connection with the 
persons by whom they are said to have been 
uttered and the places to which they refer. A 
false custom has made it the fashion to attri- 
bute many absurdities to Ireland, exaggerated 
tales to America, and nearly all bad puns to 
some of our well-known wits, who never even 
heard of one-twentieth that are uttered in 
their names." 

The earliest attempts made to explain the 
origin of the Gotham tradition appear to be 
those mentioned as follows in Laird's "Not- 
tinghamshire," 1813 : " Warton, speaking of 
' the idle pranks of the men of Gotiam,' is 
rather mistaken when he calls it a town in 
Linoolnshire (' English Poetry,' " vol. in.), but 
he adds, ' that such pranks bore a reference to 
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some customary law temireo fcelonging to that 
place, or its neighbourhood, now grown obso- 
lete ; and that Blount might have enriched 
his hook of ancient tenures with those ludi- 
crous stories." Hearne also says (Not. et Spi- 
cileg ad. Gul Neubrig, HI., p. 744.) "dot is 
there more reason to esteem ' The Merry Tales 
of the Mad Men of Gotham.' ... as 

altogether a romance: a certain skilful per- 
son having told me more than once that they 
formerly held lands there by such sports and 
customs as are touched upon in this book." 

Halliwell also alludes to the last named 
writer, in not very appreciative terms : " Tom 
Hearne, in a fit of stupidity, strangely con- 
tended that the tales and the proverb arose 
from certain tenures held by the observance 
of customs similar to them." Hearne's " Wil- 
liam Newbrig," containing the remark quoted 
above appeared in 1719 (vide " Dictionary of 
National Biography.") The writer of the Go- 
thamite article in " Notes about Notts. ," 1874, 
(who, by the w«,y, appropriates almost verba- 
tim many of Laird's notes), seems to fall in 
with this explanation of the old tradition, for 
he adds : " When we consider for a moment 
the strange customs that anciently prevailed in 
regard to the possession of property we are not 
disinclined to believe that Warton's theory is 
correct. For instance, in a village in Berk- 
shire the widows of copyhold tenants were en- 
titled to the deceased husband's copyhold 
lands. By any incontinence the right was for- 
feited, but it might be renewed again, provid- 
ing she apeared at the next court held for the 
manor, riding backward on a black ram hold- 
ing its tail in her hand and repeating some 
doggerel verses. (Vide Geo. and Hist. Eng- 
land, printed for J. Dodsley, Pall Mall, 1765). 
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Whilst such a custom as this prevailed, it is 
not difficult to imagine that others, equally 
absurd, may have been in practice in ancient 
days at Gotham, and may in the course of time 
have given rise to the strange tales above refer- 
red to." 

A later explanation, and the one that has 
been most widely quoted and accepted, is (to 
use Laird's words) that the folly of the ancient 
Gothajnites was, " like Edgar's madness, put 
on for the occasion,'' reminding us of Shakes- 
peare's — 

This fellow'K wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 

or of Young's — 

Yet proud of parts, with prudence ^ome dispense. 
And play the fool because they're men of sense. 

Throsby, in his "History of Notts.," 1797, 
seems to have been the first writer to place this 
view on record, which he does in the following 
words : — " Ouckoo Bush, above-mentioned, tra- 
dition says, was planted or set to commem- 
morate a trick which the inhabitants of Got- 
ham put upon King John. The tale is told 
thus : King John, passing through this place, 
towards Nottingham, intending to go over the 
meadows I have just described, was prevented 
by the villagers, they apprehending that the 
ground over which a king passed, was for ever 
after to become a public road. The king, in- 
censed at their proceedings, sent from his court, 
soon after, some of his servants, to inquire of 
them the reason of their incivility and ill- 
treatment, that he might punish them by way 
of fine, or some other way he might judge most 
proper. The villagers, hearing of the approach 
of the king's servants, thooight of an expedient 
to turn away his majesty's displeasure from 
tihem. When the messenger arrived at uot- 
ham they found some of the inhabitants en- 
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gaged in endeavouring to drown an eel in a 
pool of water, some were employed in drag- 
ging oarts, upon a large barn, to shade the 
wood from the sun; others were tumbling 
their cheeses down a hill, that they might find 
their way to Nottingham for sale ; and some 
were employed in hedging-in a cuckoo, which 
had perched upon an old bush which stood 
where the present one now stands; in short 
they were all employed in soone foolish way 
or other, which convinced the king's servants 
that it was a village of fools. Whence arose 
the old adage," etc. 

Mr. J. T. Godfrey, in a pamphlet on " King 
John in Notts.," (evidently suggested by our 
" History of Olipstone,") 1896, p. 4, after quot- 
ing Throsby on the origin of the Gotham tales, 
adds : " If King John ever passed through 
Gotham on his way to Nottingham, it must 
have been in March, 1206, or his journey from 
Melbourne to Oakham by way of Nottingham. 
But in all probability, as Throsby suggests, the 
tale is one of those pleasing fictions in which 
some of our local historians delight." 

We agree with Mr. Godfrey, for Throsby's 
story, scanned by the caitical eyes of the 
modern student, is full of impossibilities and 
improbabilities, which it were a waste of time 
to particularise. It is true that, according to 
the " Wanderer," the main road from Notting- 
ham southward passed through Gotham down 
to 1739. Beyond this, we can only think of 
one other detail that could be pointed out as 
confirmatory of the theory recorded by God- 
frey ; we mean in respect to the king sending 
back a messenger or messengers from Notting- 
ham, to inquire the reason of the incivility, 
etc. The tenth tale of Gotham relates how the 
twelve fishers were returning home, when "» 
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courtier did come riding by." It may be that 
this detail is purely accidental, so to speak, 
or it may be that it is an echo of an old tradition, 
on which the elaborated and possibly corrupted 
theory of Throsby is founded. Anyway, the 
■'courtier" strikes us as a sort of foreign ele- 
ment in the tales. 

As we hare said, sJnce Throsby's time, his 
explanation of the Gotham tradition has been 
generally adopted by later writers. In aecord- 
ance with our usual habit of including curiosi- 
ties as well as useful extracts, we append the 
most extraordinary version we have seen. It 
appears in the " Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, 1895, and we can only account for it as 
having been attempted to be written from 
very hazy memory . — " Many tales of folly have 
been fathered on the Gothamites, one of which 
is their joining hands round a thorn-bush to 
shut in a cuckoo. The bush is still shown to 
visitors. It ifl said that King John intended to 
make a progress through this town with the 
view of purchasing a castle and grounds. The 
townsmen had no desire to bo saddled with 
this expense, and therefore when the royal 
messengers appeared, wherever they went they 
saw the people occupied in some idiotic pursuit. 
The King, being told of it, abandoned his intention, 
and the ' wise men ' of the village cunningly remar- 
ked, ' We ween there are more fools pass through 
Gotham than remain in it.' Andrew Boyde, a native 
of Gotham, wrote ' The Merrde Tales of the 
Wise Men of Gotham,' founded on a commis- 
sion signed by Henry Vin. to the magistrates 
of that town to prevent poaohing." 

The author of " Walks round Nottingham," 
1835, p. 234, brpaohes a new theory, as fol- 
lows, though we cannot way that we attach any 
impO'rtance to it. Aft«/r alluding to the old 
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Nofctinghajn and Loughborough road through 
Gotham, he adds : " Bang Henry Vil. encamped 
near it on his way to Stoke Field, . and it is 
highly probable, that some of the anecdote? 
related by Andrgiw Borde, may hare had theii 
origin from this circumstance." 

Mr. 0. Brown, in his "Popular History ol 
Notts.," 1891, strange to say, apparently 
seriously views the tales as recording real 
events, and that moreover at a definite period, 
for he alludes to them as " foolish proceedings 
on the part of a number of madmen, by whom 
the village was inhabited early in the sixteenth 
century." 

Thoroton, in his " Antiquities of Nottinghajn- 
shire,'' 1677, alluding to Leke, at p. 22, says : 
" On the north side of this lordship, on a knoll 
called Court Hill, near the bounds of Gotecham, 
about a flight-shot from Ouckow Bush, the 
Hundred Court hath been kept." 

Mr. W. Stevenson also, in "Bygone Notts.," 
p. 62, says: "The meeting-place of the Bush- 
oliff Wapentake was on the hill a mile south of 
the village of Gtotham, and within one-quarter 
of a mile of the wildly traditional 'Ouckoo 
Bush,' where it figures on the Ordnance map 
as Court Hill. The place-name ' Crow Wood 
Mot' lingers, and an old trench, possibly an 
ancient encampment, may there be traced ; 
three-quarters of a mile from this spot, Bush- 
cliff is noted, but as topographical names they 
are so far lost that they have hitherto been 
unchronieled in our local h^tories." 

These notes add to the interest and import- 
ance of Gotham, the lordship of which com- 
prised within its limits the meerting-place of 
one of the six wapentakes of the county. The 
village of Thurgarton, which gives name to 
another wapentake of our county, has a hill 
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adjoioing the priory on the south, called Oastle 
Hill, concerning which, Mr. Stevenson says : 
"This is no doubt the site of a British or 
Roman camp, which, as in other cases, became, 
at a subsequent age, the meeting-place of a 
folk-moot." (Ibid., p. 62). Similarly, the 
oastle at Gotham, which appears so prominently 
in the twelfth century, was undoubtedly, like 
other "castles" of the period, purely a system 
of earthworks on a hUl. Finding, as we do, 
that a castle is mentioned in a parish where 
there is a wapentake meeting-place on a hdU, 
the conclusion is irresistible that they were 
identical, as at Thurgarton and edsewhere. 
The antiquity of the military earthworks on 
Court Hill, Gotham, it is no part of our prov- 
ince to discuss, though we trust they will en- 
gage the attention of some future historian of 
the village. 

Coming back to the subject of this chapter, 
however, we have to confess that none of the 
attempted explanatioiis we have thus far met 
with, of the Gotham tradition, afford us any 
satisfaction. The isolation of the village, al- 
luded ix) in " Walks round Nottingham, taken 
in conjunction with a correspondent's theory 
of " ancient racial differences," at least affordfi 
matter for reflection hereon. 

For our own view, inconsistent as it may 
seem, we borrow a hint from the Sussex-Got- 
ham theory as expounded by Mr. Lower. We 
mean with respect to this writer's idea that the 
" Tales " were written to ridicule certain pro- 
ceedings at a meeting at the Sussex manor- 
house, etc. If this idea be transferred to one 
or more of the many courts of the men of the 
Hundred of Rushdiff which must have been 
held on Court Hill, Gotham, at, or adjacent to, 
the ancient Cuckoo Bush, we shall probably 
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get as true an idea of the origin of the old 
tradition as we are likely ever to acquire. This 
view, in our opinion, derives no slight support 
from the fact that the men of Gotham only are 
made the subject oi the jests, while elsewhere 
the women also are included in suoh reproaches. 
In case our view be the oorreot one, and the 
tradition really rests on some ancient meeting 
of the Rushcliff men at Gotham and their 
doings, it may be, that if we could pierce the 
mists of ages, we should find the atigmatised 
one's varianltly designated " the fools of Rush- 
cliff." Of course, we can supply no details to 
our theory, and it may be considered hopeless 
that such will ever be forthcoming. The char- 
acters of the particular " Gothamdte " proceed- 
ings, the age when they transpired, etc., are 
among those things of which all records have 
been erased. The forgotten incident, or inci- 
dents, supplying the germ of this very temaei- 
ous traditipn may have taken place fifty years 
prior to the time when the first recorded al- 
lusion was penned in the Towneley " Mysteries," 
or they may have taken place centuries before. 
Possibly even the reputation may date back to 
the construction of the aneieiit earthwork 
" Oastle of G^ham," and may refer to iiie 
very unstrategic situation. 

Be this as it may, we are unable to banish from 
our mind the conviction that both the tumulus and 
the earthworks have been sometime associated with 
the ancient Rushcliffe hundred-court ; and, more- 
over, that one or both of these interesting features 
were associated with the primitive or earliest form 
of the Gotham tradition. Beyond this the mist of 
ages is too great for us to penetrate. 
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PART VIII. 

LITERARY ALLUSIONS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

In this section is gathered together lAaano- 
logically all old incidental and accidental al- 
lusions to our general subject that we have 
noticed, as well as the observations of t»po^ 
graphers and historians. Though interesting, 
the present section is to ourselves somewhat dis- 
appointing, insomuch as — despite many letters 
of inquiry — we have not succeeded in eliciting 
anything previously unknown. Our task has 
therefore been mainly that of transcribing and 
arranging stray notices from various second- 
hand sources. 

The reference to the fools of i>,otham in the 
Townley "Mysteries," 1422—1483, being up- 
wards of four centuries old is, of course, the 
earliest known, as previously mentioned, and 
the only one from a manuscript source, all 
those we shall now introduce being taken from 
printed books. 

'^» shall next draw the attention of our 
readers to a very early version of the first tale 
of Gotham, overlooked in our examination of 
the tales. The Townley " Mysteries " prove 
this particular tale to have been current in the 
fifteenth century, and we now have later and 
confirmatory evidence of its popularity. Under 
the name of "Shakespeare's jest Book," in 
1866, was reprinted the "O (Hundred) Mery 
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Talys," from the only perfect ccrpy known, 
printed by John Rastall in 1526 (black-letter, 
folio). These tales generally have a moral at- 
tached, a rule which applies to No. XXIV. : — 
" Of the iii wyse men of gotam." ProbaBly the 
same moral appeared in early editions of the 
"Tales of Gotham." What wa should very 
much like to know is whether this story is 
taken from some ancient edition of the latter, 
but this we have no means of ascertaining. 
Possibly not however, as it seems to be quite 
an independent version. The reason of the 
title of the reprint of 1866 being chosen, lies in 
the fact that this very " Hundred Merry Tales " 
is alluded to through Beatrice, in " Much Ado 
Abawt Nothing, " by Shakespeare (vide HaiUtt) 
who must thus have been familiar with the 
Gotham tradition, and with at least one of the 
stories, though it is a matter for regret that, 
unlike some of his contemporaries, he does not 
allude to Gotham. It may be noted that no 
local allusion, either to Nottingham, or to 
Robin Hood, occurs in this version of the first 
tale of Gotham. In the reprint of 1866, not 
only the ancient orthography, but also the an- 
cient symbols of contracted words appear, pre- 
cisely as in manuscripts of the period. As a 
very interesting example of the way in which 
these storiei. were told, upwards of a century 
prior to the appearance of the earliest extant 
edition of the Gotham tales, we append the 
story just as printed in 1526, with the excep- 
tion that, owing to the difficulties of news- 
paper type, the obsolete signs of contraction 
are omitted, and the letters signified added in 
brackets : — 

" A certayn man there was dwellyng© in a 
bowne callyd Gotam which went to a fayre iii 
Aiyle of to by shepe and as he cam ouer a 
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brrdge he met Tith «ne of hys neyboure and 
told him whether he went and lie askyd hym 
whych way he wold bryng the (m) whych sayd 
he wold bri(n)g the(m) ouer the same brydge 
nay quod the other ma^n) but thou shalt not by 
god quod he but I wyll ye other sgayn said he 
shuld not and he agayn said he wold bryng 
them ouer spyte of his teth and so fell at 
wordys and at the last to buffertys that eche 
one hnokkyd other well abovt the heddye with 
theyre fystys. To whom there cam a, thyrd 
man which was a mylner wyth a sak of mele 
uppo(n) a horse a neybour of theyrs and partyd 
them ani askyd th6(m) what was the cause of 
theyr varyaunoe whych then shewyd hym the 
matter and cause as ye haue harde. Thys 
thyrd man the mylner thought to rebuke thayr 
folyshnes with a famylyer exajnple and toke 
hys sak of mele from his hors bak and oponyd 
it and pcuryd aJl the mele in the sak oueo- the 
bridge into the ronyng riuer wherby all the 
male was lost and sayd thus. By my troath 
neybors because ye stryue for dryuing ouer 
the brydgo those shepe which be not yet bought 
nor wot not wher they be me thynkyth ther- 
fore there is euyn as mych wyt in your heddys 
as there is mele in my sak. 

" Thys tale shewyth you that some man 
takyth uppo(n) hym to shew other men wysd- 
orae when he is but a fole hym self." 

The work of 1526, from which the preceding 
tale is taken, was probably the great original 
or prototype of all " Merry Tale " books. Mr. 
Hazlitt (vide " Shakespeare Jest Books ") opines 
as much in the case of " Merry Tales and 
Quick Answers " ; and ether jest books, includ- 
ing the Merry Tales of Gotham, in all likeli- 
hood drew their names partly from that of 
1526. Mr, Haalitt iseued a facsimile of this in 
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1887, and in annotating ihe Gotham story, 
says (p. 19 of Notes): — "No edition of tie 
latter (Gotham Tales) so early as 1526 is known 
or likely ; and it is within the limits of proh- 
abillity that the insertion of this an«cdote 
suggested the formation of a series of analo- 
gous neodledoms ; 1526 was also oefore 
Borde's time. Here we have only three simple- 
tons ; but the number was subsequently ex- 
tended to twelve." 

In all probability, the book of the '' Tales of 
Stotham " had been published prior to the data 
erf our next note. Halliwell (p. 7), in a foot- 
note (quoting Collier's " History of Dramatic 
Poetry," II., 472), says that in the play of 
Misogonus (A.D. 1560) we find Cacurgus say- 
ing: 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! I must neds laughe in my 

slefe ; 
The wise men of Gotum are risen againe, 

Mr. Halliwell, in his " Popular English His- 
tories " (p. 71), says that in " Philotimus," 1583, 
the " men of Gotam " are remembered as hav- 
ing tied " their rentes in a purse about a hare's 
necke, and bad her carrie it to their landlord." 
This, of course, has reference to the eighth tale. 

Halliwell (p. 7 of Gotham pamphlet) says 
■ ' Kemp wrote ' applauded merriments of the 
men of Goteham,' " consisting only of a single 
scene of ignorant blundering and contention, 
whether a smith or a cobler should deliver a 
mock-petition to the king, regarding the con- 
sumption of ale ; this was printed in " A knack 
bo know a knave " in 1594, and Mr. Collier haa 
given the whole of it in his " history of English 
Dramatic Poetry." In liis additional notes 
and illustrations to the second volume of the 
"Shakespeare Jest Books," Mr. Haelitt print* 
the following dialogue from the above-men- 
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tioned comedy of 1694, as illustrating th« early 
introduction of patents and monopolies : — 

King : How now, Perin, who have we here ? 

Cobbler : We, the townsmen of Goteham, 

Hearing your Grace would come this 

way. 
Did think it good for yOU to stay. 



And we are come to you alone 
To deliver our petition. 

King : What is it, Perin, I pray thee reade. 

Perin : Nothing, but to have a. license to brew 
strong ale thrice a week, and he that 
comes to Goteham and will not spend a 
penie on a pot of ale, if he be a drie, 
that he may fast. 

King : Well, sirs, we grant your petition. 

As Mr. Collier remarks, the very brief 
" merriments " of Gotham show no sort of pro- 
portion to the part they play on the title-page 
of the hook. Obviously, it was yet another 
instance of the common practice of trading on 
the popularity of Giotham. 

In passing on to the seventeenth century, we 
regret that our aJlusions pertaining to the six- 
teenth are so few. No doubt various others 
occur, such as will be pointed out in the future. 
Much fuller evidence of the popularity of the 
tradition and tales of Gotham is accessible 
after 1600. 

We are indepted to the 2nd volume of Shakespeare 
Jest Books (p. 252) for the following notice of a 
celebrated Elizabetham comic actor, whose doings 
and sayin^ ■ purported to be gathered together in a 
popular compilation called Tarlton's Jests : '• Tarle- 
ton, who being upon the stage in a towne, where he 
expected for civill attention to his prologue, and 
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seeing no end of their hissing, hee brake forth a^ 
last into this sarcasticall taunt : — 

I liv'd not in the Golden Age, 
When Jason wonne the fleece, 

But now I am on Gotam's stage, 
Where fooles do hisse like geese." 

Vaughan's Golden Fleece, 1600. 

Decker, in his " Ghds Horn Book," 1609, says : 
"It is now high time for me to have a blow at 
thy head, which I will not cut off with sharp 
documents, but rather set it on faster; be- 
stowing upon it such excellent cariring that, 
if all the wise men of Gotham should lay their 
heads together, their jobbernowls should not be 
able to compare with thine." (Vide third vol- 
ume of the " Shakespeare Jest Books.") 

Mr. W. O. HazUtt has kindly sent us the 
following extract from an old book in his posses- 
sion : " There was a man that bringing his 
Mare to drinke, thought that hee saw the 
Moone Drunke np by hip Mare, which indeed 
was only hid and obscured m a cloud; the 
next day censulting with his neighbours of 
Gotham, after much laying of their cods' heads 
together, it was concluded that (hey should rip 
the Mare and let out the Moone. (" New Age 
of Old Names," by Jos. Wibarne, 1609, p. 125.) 

Tom Cory at, in an oration to the Duke of 
York (afterwards Charles I.), called " Crambe, 
or Colwart's twice sodden" (London, 1611) has 
this passage : "Shortly after my arrival in 
England I overcame my adversaries in the 
Town of Evill, in my native county of Somer- 
setshire, who thought to have sunk me in a 
bargain of pilchards, as the wise men of 
Gottam went about to drown an eel." (" Notes 
and Queries, 1st Series, vol. 11., p. 477.") 

Allusions to these tales are very numeroun, 
and exhibit their great popularity. Wither, in 
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his " Abuses Stript and Whipt," 1613, 8to., 

p. 80, gays : 

And he that tries to doe it, might have bin, 
One of the crew that hedg'd the cuckow in. 

And Edward Dering, in his " Workes," 1614, 
numbers the Go'thamite tales among the " wit- 
lesse devices " of the Elizabethan age. (Halli- 
well, "English BQfitorios," 1848, and W. C. 
Hazlitt, S.J.B., 1864). 

In 1613. the future Archbishop Laud wrote 
an elaborate skit or satire, the true subject ot 
which was veiled under the name of Gotham. 
A more particular notice of this very interest- 
ing compilation we shall reserve for another 
chapter. 

Richard Braithwaite, in his " Time's Ourtaine 
Draune,'' published in 1621, describes " a silly 
scene," which he witnessed at " Gotham, a small 
towne nere Nottingham." " Old Nottingham- 
shire," II., p. 111). 

Under date 1649, Blithe (Eng. Impronr. Impr. 
II. 1653, 14), says: "He . . may as weJl 
make a hedge to keep in the Ouckow." (Vide 
article under " Cuckoo '' in " New English Dic- 
tionary.") 

Bichard Braithwaite, in his "Bamabee's 
Journal," (circa 1648 — 1650), makes the drunken 

traveller say : — 

Thence to Gottam, where sure am I, 
Though not all fooles I saw many ; 
Here a Shee-gull found I prancing, 
And in Moon-shine nimbly dancing. 
There another wanton madling 
Who her hog was set a saddling. 

(Vide article in "Old Notts.,'' as above, the 

author of which adds that ho believes this to 

be " the only occasion in which the reputation 

of the women of Gotham has been assaOed.' ) 

A correspondent in " Notes and Queries, 1st 

series, vol. II., p. 447," refers to 'Dr. More's 

"Antidote against Atheism," (date 1653, vide 
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"Dictionary of National Biography ) as men- 
tioning two of the Gotham tales, viz., those 
dealing with the cheeses and the trivet. 

In "London CJhaunticleers," a comedy printed 
in 1659, the author enumerates among the 
books at that period cried by the ballad-sellers 
the " Wise Men of Gotham " and " Scoggins 
Jest*.'' ("Shakespeare Jest Books," II., 44). 

In Fidler's ""Worthies of England," 1662, 
(the author of which died in 1661), at p. 315, 
in the account 'of Notts., under "Proverbs," 
occurs : " As wise as a man of Gotham." " It 
passeth publickly for the perinhrasis of a fool, 
and an liundred fopperies are feigned and 
fathered on th« town-folk of Gotham, a village 
in this county." After speaking of the nooQles 
of the ancients, as elsewhere mentioned. Fuller 
goes en : " But to return to Gotham, it doth 
breed as wise people as any which causelessly 
laugh at their simplioity. Sure I am, Mr. 
William de Gotham, fifth master of Michael 
House in Cambridge, Anno 13^36, and twice 
CBiancellor of the University, was as grave a 
governor as that age did aflord. And Gotham 
is a goodly large lordship, where the ancient 
and right well respected family of St. Andrew's 
have flourished some hundreds of years, till of 
late ake name is extinct in, and laaids divided 
betwixt female co-he^rs, matched unto very 
worshipful persons." 

About contemporary with him mentioned by 
Fuller, was a William de Gotham, twice M.P. 
for Nottingham, 11 Edward m., 1337 (vide 
Throsby). The remarks of Fuller were re- 
peated by Ray, in his " ProvM-bs," 1670. Com- 
pare extract from the latter in additional notes 
to Srd volume " Shakespeare Jest Books," p. 3.) 

In Thorotoo's "Nottingham^ire," 1677, the 
a«lloction of matter-of-fact data concerning the 
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history of Gotham includes' no reference to our 
present subject. Kven in thia historian's days, 
tihe tale* were no doubt viewed, by the cultured 
at least, in the same light as "Tales of Bobln 
Hood," and as such were not permitted, eren 
by the least reference, to detract from the 
dignity of his noble folio. Of course there is 
not the slightest doubt that the quaint reputa- 
tion of the place was as familiar to our great 
local historian as to us of the present day. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, he alludes to the 
Cuckoo Bush, in treating of the adjoining town- 
ship of Leake. 

Anthony a'Wood, in his " Athenes Oxomen- 
ses," 1691 — 2, says the book of the Gotham 
tales was " printed at London in the time of 
King Henry Vm., in whose redgn and after it 
was accounted a book full of wit and mirth by 
scholars and gentlemen. Afterwards being 
often printed (it) is now sold only on the stalls 
of ballad-singers.'' This extract is taken from 
the "Book of Noodles," 1888, p. 22, where Mr. 
Olouston shrewdly comments : " It is likely 
that the estimation in which the book was held 
' by scholars and gentlemen ' was not a little 
due to the supposition that ' A.B., of Phisike 
Doctour,' by whom the tales were said to have 
been ' gathered together,' was none other than 
Andrew Borde." 

A correspondent, mentioning that the fools nf 
Gotham are noticed by early dramatists, inst- 
ances Thorston. 

Tlalliwell, in his Gotham pamphlet (p. 7), 
after quoting Wood, says in a footnote : " We 
may here make the following references for 
allusions: Eliot's 'Fruits from the Trench,' 
p- 69; Warton's 'History of English Poetry,' 
in., 356; Ritson's edition of 'Robin Hood,' 
I., xci.; More's Philosophical Works,' pp. 47, 
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159 ; Leigh's ' Accidence of Annory,' edit. 
1597, fol. 134." 

Mr. B. H. Cunningham, in his " Amusing 
Prose Chap Books," 1889, p. 219, renrints " Tom 
Long the Carrier," a composition in fourteen 
chapters, evidently comparatively modem, but 
founded on something older, for " Tom Long 
the Carrier" is alluded to in "Tay- 
lor's "Armado, or Navy of Ships 
and other Vessels," ed. 1630 (vide 
Halliwell, 1848). The tract is of no particular 
interest or importance, though it brings in 
certain references to Gotham, doubtlese with 
the object of trading on the popularity of the 
old legend. The first chapter relates how Tom 
Long, whose great talents seem to have con- 
sisted mainly in his capabilities of swindling, 
" travelled towards Gotham, where he, well 
knowing what wit those wise men had in their 
noddles, took up his abode near the place 
where the men made a hedge to keep in the 
cuckoo aU the year. Not long after, he set up 
his trade of being a carrier, under pretence of 
which he with ease played his pranks, and the 
wisdom of these men was such, that he cheated 
them of all, and yet the fools had no mistrust 
of him. And having set him up, he found 
great store of small doings, and above all others 
the men of Gotham and I>unstable would em- 
ploy him, who, being more knave than foeil, ever 
devised some cheating trick or other togull those 
i)dlio*s, for let ham go out ever so full, h« would 
be sure to come home empffcy, toMiing t(hem 
one mischance or other ihad befallen him'' etc. 
The €(igjhth dhapteir also tells that " the wise 
men of Gotham were the best customers Tom 
Long the Carrier had," but on the wihole we 
thiiink witih Mr. AsMon ttot this chap-book 
despite its adverfciaeon-eint, is very dreary fun. 
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Oamden's " Magna Briittajma.," ed. 1727, al- 
ludes to G-oittam ae "a place for myihkig so 
famous as for a ri'dieailious fable of the inlhiabi- 
taintis of (Jotiham, who went about ta hedge in 
• Cuckow, from whence the proverb ' as wise 
as a man of Gotham,' hath Bprung, to signify 
a foolish Derson. What origin this scandalous 
•ayin^ had we can't -nd, and therefore unless 
som.ie gooid reason cam be produced it ought to 
be kiid aalide, and never monitioiaed in his^a-y. 
Indeed, tihere is a place im thils parisih called 
Oour;fc Hill, on which there staaids a bush oaHsd 
Cuckow Bush, which may be seen to favour the 
•tory of f-ncing in the Cuckow, as growing in 
the place where the hedge was made, but we 
may reasonably suppose that the name was im- 
posed tihrough waggery. But we shiaJjl not 
speojd oair time and paicos on sudh trifl'eis. but 
give what aoooxmit we can of tthe 'town,'' ertc. 

"England's Gazeteer," 1751, in an account of 
Gotham, evidently based on Camden, says : 
"Th-e manioir belonged anca-ently to the B'eau- 
monts. Earls of Leicester, who had » castle 
here." (Vide S.J.B., HI.) 

Throsby, in his " Hiitoory of Noittinghjam- 
sihire," 179/ (p. 42), siays : " I saw asses, women 
and cthildren, loadred wiitih water taken from an 
emmjeoioe neair a place eaUed Cuckoo Busih. I 
have been rbold that tihey have no springs in the 
village, bu/t upon inquiry I found it an einror; 
they have water, but not fit for many pur- 
posas. . . . The viHageirs I found ae wise 
as tiiiedr neighbours. The Wiards of an humble 
po€it may here be applioaible : — 

Tell me no more of Gotham fools, 
Or of their eels in little pools, 

Which they, we're told, were drowning ; 
Nor of their carts drawn up on high. 
When King John's men were standing by, 

To keep a wood from browning. 
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Nor of their cheese shoved down the hill, 
Nor of a cuckoo sitting still, 

While it they hedged around ; 
Such tales of them have long been told, 
By prating boobies, young and old, 

In drunken circles crowned. 

The fools are those who thither go 
To see the cuckoo bush I trow, 

The wood, the barn, the pools ; 
For such are seen both here and there, 
And passed by without a sneer 

By all but arrant fools. 

Tlieso T«rs©s bave been often reprinted, since 
Throsby's time. His vague reference otf their 
antl!;araliip to " am hnmble poet " lias been in- 
terpreted by subsequent -lyriiteirs — ^we kmow^ not 
how aecuraitely — tO' isigniify an inhabitant of 
tih'8 village. Pot instance, Ladxd, 1813 aUxides 
to the composer as "an tumble village -xvet,'' 
and HaiBiiweU, 1840, piljifts tJie verses -with the 
prefaibory remark : " In ordier to put the pre- 
sent ijiliabitiaiiila of tihe town of Gotham into 
good humour, we subjoin tihe following song, 
composed by a rustic Gothamite at the close of 
the laist century." Again, Mr. P. J. Cropper, 
of Nottingham, in his pamTnlileit of 1897-8, says 
the lines euro " sakd' to iiare l>e«n composed by a 
Gatlhiamite when George the Third was king." 

(Be ithis as i(t may, the writer of a no(te on our 
snbjeot, in Ohambeim' " Book of Days " (dragged 
in undeir daAe April 1!) sttates witih truth, m 
referenoa to (the poeit, tha^t "Wis produotion 
bas not immortalised Uis mam«." 

Laird, in tihe Nolttinghiamishire section of the 
" Beauties of Engjland and Wal«8,'' 1813, deal- 
ing with the remarks in Camden's " Britannia," 
and other works of the i8th century, says ; 
" From tiheae viaiious protests dm favoar of the 
nLen of Gotham, it is evident thait consid^iriable 
publicity had been given to the many lidliculous 
fables tiradlitioinially told; particulaiily of thiedr 
baving odStem heiord the ouckoo, but never having 
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seen her, amid th^o-elfare hedged' in, a bui^ from 
wlhianoe hetc nxvte seemied to proceed, tluat. be- 
ing confined within so small a compass, they 
might ajt length oaitch her amid siatisfy their 
curiosity. It has oeen observed by several 
writeira in th-e last oenlbury -that what gave riise 
to the isitory is not mow remembered, but thiey 
alii memtiom thait there is art; a place oa^ieid 
OeurtMll, in thie pariah, a bush sitill desi^mated 
by the name of the Ouckoo Bush. 

" Thie eldlitor of the ' Magma Briftaaa'a,' how- 
ever, might almoBffc be soiBpeoted of betng a 
Q-othamite himself from the warmth with which 
he declares that ' unless some good reason can be 
produced, it ought to be laid aside, and never 
memrtSoned in hMitory.' 

" It must be oomfeBsied thait th© dmhabitanlts 
are very tenaoioiuis of th«ur parooihiail bonour, 
as the editor of these sheets, on making in- 
quiry on the spot, could not meet with any per- 
son who seemed to know lamything of the old 
Qiothamibe sitories. For this wilful ignoramoe 
however, he wias mad* ample amemidls by a 
talkative lamdlady a|t the viHage 'iaiin art East 
Leek, the adjoining parish, who seemed to have 
treamired in her memory every tale that h«d 

beem told of her neiiighbiours Th» 

book aQludedi to by Fullea: is afco memtioiiedi by 
WalpoJe, who saiys : ' The merry tales of the 
mad men of Gotham,' a boot eartremfiily ad- 
mired and often reprinted in that age, wa» 
written by Lucas de Heere, a Flemish painter, 
who resided in England in the time of Eliza- 
betth." 

On the whole, Laird's aoooumt of thie viilliage, 
and his observations on the old stories, un- 
douibfcedly displays more origfjniality and' in- 
dividuality thaji those of any other topographer. 
Wie oammot resist quotimg him further. After 
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aJIhidling 'to dliTers of tthe ■bailes, Laird goes om : 
" These, and! an hundred' oitters, we stiaH leave 
for the grave chroniclers of the neighbouring 
pai&ihieis, who are all veiry oajreful to remember 
wiiat tlhe people of Gl<cirtiham seem ratiher 
amxiotis Bhauld be forgdttan. TSie sages of 
Gotham indeed have a tradiitiom that their folly 
■was, like Edgaar's miaidlniass, nut oo! for tihe oc- 
caeicuL." (Tliiese remarks are cop'ied, without 
acknowledgment, in a latM- Directory.) Laird 
nest proceeds to repeait, with tantalisfng com- 
ments of Mb own,Throsbyg account of the origin 
of tIhe "Tales," oomcluiding w"ith the fo'^"wiing 
rem'arks, whicfh -plai'iLly show that Lair'd, ?.+. any 
rarte, eiperienoed no pamtioulliair ansiety about 
the reputatfon of the place: "Thus far Alir. 
Throsby ; but at the same time he quotes some 
stanzas from an humble village poet, who- 
wirth some degree of iiriitiatioln, attempts to 
ppove thoit thsy who go to look after the cuckoo 
bush sue mow the gineiatest fools I But then, thw 
onokoo bush is stiM there, aimd if t&e amci'emt 
Gothamiibes wera so dimi^e as to plamtt it. we 
ox"««K)t help thmking thart; thieir desoendiants are 
not isuch wiser for being angry with those who 
choose to laugh at an ancient jest." 

A oorraspoudemt in "Notes and Queries," 1st 
Series. Vol. XL, p. 477, quotes Colonel T. Per- 
onnet Thompson's works, Vol. II., p. 236, Anti- 
Gorn Law Tracts : " If fooleries of this kind go 
oin, Gotham will be put in Schedule A, and the 
representation of Unreason transferred into 
the West Biding." From the " Dlotioniary of 
Nat'omal Biogiraphy," we learm that this writer's 
" OateohliJsm on the Oom Laws " appeared in 
1827. 

White's " Nabtinghaiashire Directory," 1832, 
de»oi<ibes Gotiham as " a considerable village 
and parish, seven miles S.S.W. of Nottingham, 
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boumd-ed on tih« west by tiho lofty bills of tih.« 
Wolds, lamd <ya iJke east by an -extensive traat 
of low miaasliy land, whl'ch is oftetn flooded by 
tbe nuBiprouis streajns that roll from tibebelights 
after teavy naams." 

Mr. H. Barker, in " W'aJks Round Notttimg- 
iham," 1835 (p. 226) says : " For my own part, 
the inhabdtamrts appeared to me to- be much 
more oomfoirtable than the getueo'ality of VJ- 
lagens in ■iike njeighbourhioiO'd of NotitiinaShiajn, 
■nor did I perceive any waiat of good sense at 
'the Bigia of the Ouokoo Bush, kept by Thomas 
WooUey, where I stopped foT refreshment, but 
on the oonftKury, I regaled myself wijth am ex- 
oeillenlt cup of tea, etc., aft a very moderate 
charge, and in the good old oounitiry way, par- 
takamg of it with thie family." 

Mr. W. Davemport Adams, in hlis " Old Not- 
tinghamshire " article, previously mentioned, 
aHuiding to the old nursery rhyme about the 
three wise men of Gotham who " went to sea m 
a bowl," says: "Thiese lines, it is obvious, svig- 
getsfted to T. Love Pteac»ok, the author of 'Night- 
mare Abbey,' and oitiher quaiint and admirable 
sboiies, the following fine convivial ditty, with 
wliioh I may fitly Qoaiolnde these memoramda : — 

Seamen three ! What men be ye ? 

Gotham's three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea : 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine, 

And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 

Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 
I am he they call old Care. 
Here on board we will thee lift. 
No : I may not enter there. 
Wherefore so ? 'Tis Jove's decree. 
In a bowl Care may not be ; 
In a bowl Care may not be. 
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Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No : in charmed bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl ? 

Water may not pass the brim . 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 

And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 

With reference to the same " wise men in a bowl" 
quatrain, Mr. Hazlitt (Studies in Jocular Literature, 
p. 134) says it "is a remarkable survival of the 
familiar traditions about the Gothamites, and may 
be commended for its elliptical succinctness. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that the author of 
Jack a Nory had this before him as a model. The 
conception and structure are so similar. How 
much is told in a few words ! The brush of a Turner 
could not have wrought a result so instantaneous 
and impressive. The writer, a true poet, shrinks 
from harrowing details, and tells the tale with a 
simplicity almost Druidical." 

Xot very long since there appeared in a local 
newspaper am anecdote podmiting much the same 
moral as the poem printed by Throsby. It was 
stated tibat a stramger appsroaching the village 
saw a boy at work in a fieldi and, wislhing to 
have a joke, inquired : " Is this the Gotham 
wheria the fools oome from? " Thie boy is re- 
corded to have replied : " No sir, this is the 
Grotiham tlhat th« fools oome to! " 

The hostelry visii'ted by tihe " Wanderer '' in 
1835 has since been rebndHfc, for itt now beajB 
diate 1858. The swlimging eignboapd has quite 
am origiinial aiUid spiriited. representatdoti of the 
cuckoo-hedging, though now somewhat faded, 
by expoisuire to the weather. HaJf-a-dozen men 
in knee-breeches, andi minus ooaits ajid waist- 
coats, appear to be vigorously eaigaged. On 
one side of a road is seen a hedge, whemoe 
branches, etc., aire beiag lopped anid carried 
aor«ss the way (West Leake pathway) to sur- 
rotrad a tree which dis there eeiem^ witih a bird 
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parolied in it. On ftflie opposdite sdd« of tiie 
sign-board we may see this ouokoo, on a larger 
soaJ-e, amid the foliage of tihie tree. The land- 
lady informed us that th.® sign was copied from 
a predieoeasor, about 10 yeais ago, by a Not- 
tingham painter named James. The old sign is 
said to have been acquired by a. Nottingham 
publican — a friend of the painter — as a curiosity. 
The existing sign was obligingly taken down to be 
photographed and sketched on our behalf Prepar- 
atory to being replaced (January, 1900), the faded 
painting was restored by the landlady's brother. 
It is very remarkable that no reference to this 
unique production occurs in any signboard literature 
that has thus far come under our notice. 
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PART IX. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

John Ashton, in his interesting introduction 
to "Chap-books of the Eighteenth Oentnry" 
(foHowed by Mr. P. J. Oroipper, " Notts. Ohap- 
books "), says that in " the jest-books, pure and 
simple, were shades of humour to suit all 
classes, from the solemn fooleiry of the ' Wise 
Men of Gotham,' or the ' "World Turned Upside 
Down,' to the rolUoking fun of 'Tom Tram,' 
' The Fryer and the Boy,' or ' Jack Homer.' " 
Again, when treating of the Uomantic School 
of chap-books, Mr. Ashton makes a remark 
applicable to our own subject, viz., that ' These 
dear old romances were handed down from a 
time when printing was not." 

Mr. Davenport Adams, in his "Old Notts." 
irticle (p. 110), speaks of the tales as " origin- 
ally printed in 1565," but this is certainly too 
late. We have in another chapter expressed 
our opinion (founded mainly on internal 
evidence) that the "Tales," as a book, are of 
pre-Reformation date. Mr. P. J. Cropper, in 
his pamphlet hereon (following Halliwell's 
booklet), goes so far as to say "The tales of 
the Wise Men of Gotham were issued in chap- 
book form as early as the commencement of 
the let'i century." There exists no actual 
proof of this, however. Wood, writing upwards 
of two centuries ago, says the book was printed 
in the time of Henry VIH. (1509-1547), and he 
has been followed by later writers. We believe 
Wood was here correct ; indeed, we have fairly 
good negative proof of this., It seems now 
pretty dear that the ascription of the Gotham 
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Tales to "A.B." was intended to lead to tlie 
oonolnsion that Andrew Borde wrote them, as 
a reoommendation to the purchaser. Though 
it is practically certain this was not so, never- 
theless, for such advertisement to have any 
weight, it may fairly be assumed that it was 
so used during the lifetime of Borde, who died 
in 1549. Hearne, as quoted in Collier's 
" Dramatic Poetry," says the book was first 
published in the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Mr. Hazlitt, in a note at page 8 
of the "Additions," at the end of the third 
volume of the " Shakespeare Jest Books," gives 
expression to a surmise that the " Tales " were 
'■first printed, perhaps, ate early as 1540.'' 
Personally, as stated in our examination of the 
" Tales," we incline to an earlier date than this, 
though to fix on any approximate year would 
be mere surmise. Tne circumstance that the 
first tale of Gotham is printed in the " Hundred 
Merry Tales," 1526, unfortunately affords no 
evidenc<3 hereon, as it is clearly taken from 
an independent source. Otherwise, if it 
were taken from a thien extant printed oomy of 
the "Tales," the latter must have been after- 
wards entirely revised or re-written. How- 
ever, as iVir. Hazlitt says in his introduction, 
"the earlier impressions of this facetious ^^ro- 

ductioii appear to have perished 

When the excessive popularit7 of such a piece 
is considered, we can hardly Wi,nder that all 
trace of the book in its original shape should 
have been lost." If the first issue did not ap- 
pear until after 1526, the prior appearance of 
the tale of "The three wise men" would be 
likely to dictate or influence the selection of 
this as the first of the Gotham Tales. On the 
whole, we feel inclined to presume that such 
was the case, amd comsequently may here record 
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our own opinion that the "Tales" were tiret 
printed circa 1530. 

Mr. E. Walford, i:. his article in the " Anti- 
quarian " for September, 1886, says:— "Per- 
ha-'s one fine day some hunter after the chance 
treasures of a town or country book-stall wUl 
be fortunate enough to light upon an original 
cor- of it, but at present we regret to say that 
a reall'^ ancient copy of it is rot to be found in 
the British Museum, and might be advertised 
for among] ' Desiderata, or books wanted to 
purchase,' in 'Notes and Queries,' and in Mr. 
Quaritch's voluminous catalogues for many a 
long day in vain. If it were to turn up it would 
be well worth more than its weight in silver, and 
possibly some bibliomaniac would be found to 
purchase it for its weight in gold. Probably, 
as Mr.Low«(r thiinks, like 'Joe Miller's Tales,' 
no two subsequent issues among the earlier 
editions of ' The Wise Men of Gotham ' were 
quite alike." 

Whether the great scarcity or absence of 
early editions of the " Tales " be really due, as 
Mr. Hazlitt imagines, to their " excessive popu- 
larity," is doubtful — at least, it seems an un 
satisfactory explanation. In reference to the 
"Hundred Merry Tales," Mr. Hazlitt thinks 
the utter destruction of copies possibly refer- 
able to the influence of the clergy and religious 
orders, as it contains manv disrespectful allu- 
sions to friars, etc. The same remark, might 
be applied, in minor degree, to the Gotham 
tales — particularly the twentieth tale. This 
explanation again, however, is inadequate, for 
scores of copies might well have been stowed 
away and forgotten among the books of divers 
households, which would not be afEected by any 
subsequent condemnation. Our own view is 
that literature of this class, like cheap popular 
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nnbound literature of to-day, was never in- 
tended to be, and never stood any reasonable 
chance of being preserved. These books were 
doubtless well read and thumbed for a time 
after purchase, but when ragged and worn out 
they would mostly be oast away or destroyed. 
Undoubtedly, however, a number would be laid 
by, and probably forgolten. but the subsequent 
fate of such copies is very evident. We may 
safely assume that there is no household to- 
day where the library or the lumber-room, has 
remained undisturbed for three centuries or 
more. Therefore, when in olden times houses 
ohanged oocupaaxts or goods were cleared ouit for 
ilke benefit of 'heirs, or for otter reasons, tliefate 
of old pamphlets, in times when there were iio 
collectors, is very obvious. They would be in- 
variably destroyed as trash and rubbish. More 
partiouilarly would tlhis apply to ithe G-otham 
tales, as new copies or editions could always 
be bought, and no value wx)uld anywhere be 
placed on old ones. _ 

Mr. Hazlitt offers an alternate suggestion in 
Jocular Literature (p. 149) ; "The present rarity of 
the bulk of this species of literature, and even dis- 
appearance in not a few cases of works or editions 
which must once have existed, are to be explained 
indeed by the insatiable hunger for novelty in ex- 
ternal presentment and the neglect of discarded 
favourites quite as much as by the other more 
usual incidence of popularity." 

That an ancient copy of the " Tales " may 
some day turn up, however, it by no means 
improbable, as these things exhibit an extras 
ordinary tendency to come to the surface long 
after they tave been given Ujp. Sudh rarefies 
usrually owe their preservation to some un- 
looked-for accident. They may have been used 
iar pasting inside a book-cover, by some old 
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binder, or they may have been slipped between 
the leaves of some massive folio, or they have 
hidden themselves in some altogether impossi- 
ble place. Mr. Walford, however, evidently 
under-estjmatee the value of am origijial copy of 
the Gotham " Tales,'' when he speculates on the 
possibility of some bibliomaniac being found to 
purchase it for its weight in gold. As the work 
seems always to have been in 24 pages, 12 mo., 
probably it would not draw the weight of a 
sovereign, and it would certainly fetch very 
much more than that. 

Mr. Cropper, in his " Chapter on Chapbooks," 
igoo (p. 103) says : ■■ A seventeenth century edition 
of say ' The Merry Tales of Gotham ' is as great a 
rarity as a perfect Caxton, and even those of the 
early part of the present (19th) century are 
valuables which find their place among the 
treasures of the collector." 

With regard to the opinion expresseid that 
probably no two subsequent issues among the 
earlier editions of the "Tales" were quite 
alike, no doubt it is true m some degree. That 
is, though we think the twenty tales, as we 
now know them, were always included in the 
book, the arrangement, or order, in which they 
occur has probably undergone revision. Beyond 
this, again, it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
say that not only the orthography, but also the 
wording, etc., of the text was to some extent 
modernised as time went on. Obsolete words 
became superseded by current ones. On the 
whole, however, the alterations, from the 
oldest to the most modem accessible editions, 
are muoh slighter than we had expected to 
find ; proving that the various printers of the 
" Tales " never sought to improve on them, but 
made only such alterations as were necessary to 
render th«m intelUgible to contemporary pur- 
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chasers. After a somewhat tedious collation 
of various editions and copies in our hands, we 
found our time had been pretty well wasted, 
for the variations in the different texts proved 
to be trivial. At any rate, the citation of them 
could scarcely be expected to do more than 
weary OTir readers, so we shall not attempt it. 

Between the compilation of his Gotham pam- 
phlet (1840) and his " Notices of Popular Eng- 
lish Histories" (Percy Society, 1848), Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell appears to have come across what 
was then, as now, the earliest recorded edition 
of the " Tales," which he notes, as follows, in 
the latter work : " Merie Tales of the Mad Men 
of Gotam, gathered together by A.B. of 
Phisike Dootour. [Ool.] Imprinted att Lond'on 
in riet-Stret, beneath the Conduit, at the signe 
of S. John Evangelist, by Thomas Oolwell." 
No date. 12 mo., black letter. 

With respect hereto, Halliwell (as Mr. 
Olouston mentions in his " Book of Noodles ") 
expressed the opinion that it was probably 
printed between 1556 and 1566. We learn 
from Timperley's " Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing," 18S9 (p. 367) that " Thomas Oolwell 
continued in business from 1558 to 1575." Mr. 
Hazlitt gives this early edition of the " Tales," 
as above, at the commencement of the third 
volume of " Shakespeare Jest Books," and men- 
tions it again, under "Borde," in his "Hand- 
book to Early English Literature," 1867. Ihis 
authority also notices the same issue, under 
"Borde," in the 1876 volume of "Collections 
and Notes," with the remark : " I only know 
this from Halliwell's ' Popular English His- 
tories,' p. 71." Prior to coming across the 
latter remark, we had acqulied an impression 
that the above, or some other 16th century 
edition of the "Tales," was to be consulted at 
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the Bodleian Library. With the intention of 
transcribing such an issue, we were fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, of Exeter College, who very cour- 
teously made a preliminary search on our 
behalf, but unfortunately with disappointing 
results. This gentleman wrote us as follows, 
on 3rd May, 1899 : " I have been into the Bod- 
leian, and find that it does not possess a copy 
of the Gotham Tales earlier in date than 1630. 
These early chap-books are difficult to get at, 
for they were naturally not the sort of book 
that the University would buy at the time of 
publication, and the Library only acquires such 
things by gift. The biggest windfall in this 
way was Francis Douoe's bequest, but he had 
no early copy of this work. The British 
Museum might contain a copy. Failing that, 
I do not know where you would find one. 
Halliwell was a Cambridge man, and may have 
found a copy in the University library. But 
he was a great collector of early printed books, 
and he may have possessed a copy of the 
earliest edition." 

While we do not think it likely that Halli- 
well ever owned a copy of the ear'liest edition 
of the Gotham " Tales," it is quite possible he 
had Colwell's edition, to which he alludes. If 
not, he probably had access to such an cne. It 
would appear that his father-in-law, the late 
Sir Thomas Phillips, a colossal book-collector, 
had n>) great opinion of Halliwell's integrity, 
judging from one of his letters recently pub- 
lished in the "Athenssum." Expressing a de- 
termination to leave his residence, Middle Hill, 
on account of Halliwell, he wrote : " The 
scoundrel is such a thief that nothing would 
be safe from him." Now that they are both 
gone from us, we join with the writer of the 
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" Athensetim " notice, in a hope that they 
have affected a reconciliation of all their differ- 
ences in the Elysian fields. 

Another edition of the Gotham "Tales," of 
which notice has come down to us, if reliable, 
may havs been about contemporary with that 
just dealt with. It is stated to have been 
" Printed by Henry Wikes. (Mentioned by 
Warton HI., 356, ed. 1824.") (Hazlitt's 
"Handbook to Eiarly English Literature, 
1867.") This is also alluded to in Olouston's 
"Book of Noodles," 1888 (p. 22), as foUows: — 
"Warton, in his "History of English Poetry," 
mentions an edition, which he says was printed 
about 1568, by Henry Wikes, but he had never 
seen it." 

Though nothing further is now known of 
either of th« above-mentioned early editions, 
neither of them being apparently now extant, 
we have, fortunately, contemporary evidence 
of the existence of the book ; for we learn from 
Mr. Clouston's useful little work that it is 
referred to in " A Briefe and Necessary Intro- 
duction," etc., by E. D. (8vo., 1573), among a 
number of other folk-books : " Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, Guy of Warwicke, Arthur of the Bound 
Table, Huon of Bordeaux, Oliver of the Oastle, 
The Four Sonnes of Amend, The Witles Devices 
of Gargantua, Howleglas, Esop, Bobyn Hoode, 
Adam Bell, Frier Bushe, The Fooles of 
Gotham, and a thousand such other. ' (Collier's 
" Bibliographical Account," etc., vol. 1, p. 237). 

We now pass on to the sevenleenth century, 
the first recorded edition in which occupies 
the third place in the list in Mr. HazKtt's 
"Handbook to Early English literature' : — 
"Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham. 
London. 1613. 12mo. ' Harleian Catalogue.' " 
This Mr. Hazlitt likewise mentioned in his 
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earlier "Shakespeare Jest Books," with the 
remark that " it seems to be no longer known." 
Such a loss from a public library is regrettable. 
In the additions to " Collections and Notes," 
1876, Mr Hazlitt notes the following undated 
edition, under " Borde " : — " The Merry Tales 
of the Mad Men of Gotam. . . . Printed 
for J. Clarke, W. Thackeray, and T. Passinger, 
8to., A-B., 4 in eights. Pepysiaji." 

In the 2nd series of the same work, 1882, Mr. 
Hazlitt records the two following notes : — 
" The merry tales of the mad men of Gotham. 
Licensed to [Miles] Fleshor, 26 August, 1617," 
and " The Mad Men of Gotham with shorte 
proper Questions. Assigned to Francis 
Williams, 16 Jan., 1625-6." 

We next come to the now famiKar edition of 
1630, concerning which Mr. Hazlitt says, at the 
commencement of the third volume of " Shakes- 
peare Jest Books'' : "This edition, of which a 
copy is among Burton's books at Oxford, has 
been used for the present reprint. " Mr. 
Hazlitt did not, however, then mention that 
this was the earliest edition known to be ex- 
tant, as noted later by Mr. Clouston, in his 
" Book of Noodles," 1888. This is Mr. Hazlitt's 
record of the issue : " The Merry Tales of the 
Mad Men of Gotam. Gathered together by 
A.B. of Phisicke, Doctor. [Woodcut of the 
hedging-in of the cuckoo.] Printed at London 
by B[ernard] A[lsop] and T[homas] P[awcet] 
for Michael Sparke, dwelling in Greene A[r]bor 
at the signe of the Blue-Bible, 1630, 12mo. 
Black letter, 12 leaves, including title.'' 

In Ms "Handbook to E&,rly English Liteira- 
iture," 1867, Mr. Hazitt aHuides to the above 
bookleit as being "In the catalogue of Wood's 
Collection, but mislaid." The same authiority, 
at the end of his " ShakespeaaTe Jest Books," 
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says, " I Ihiare bean favooired Ly my frieacH George 
Waring, Esq., of Oxford, witlh the subjoined 
faioainiile of tiie title-page of ©d. 1630 of tbe 
' Tales of tbe Men of Gotlliam.' " Tb« cut here- 
on, surrounded on three sides by a border and 
oommon/ly desonibed as " the hedging-in of tihe 
cuckoo," does not quit'e faJl in with omieis pre- 
oanceived ideas thereof, imsomuoh as it sbows 
the finished emolosure, witih one man theireiin, 
apparanrtly keeping guard, on the right, the cuc- 
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FACSIMILE OF CHAP-BOOK CUT 

(as given in Hazlitt's Shakespeare Jest Books, from 

the 1630 edition of the " Tales "). 



koo being in a tree to ijhie left. Tlio eoiclosure, 
0* "bedge," oanaiarts of a low toy-like, hesa- 
gomial, poat-anid-raoil stmvstuire, witlh spiked five- 
barred gata, amd gaite-po&ts smrmoilnted by 
capipeid balls. Hie man is im knee-breedbes and 
Jaoobeeun oo0tum«, with a gum in night hanid, 
amd a powder-lhoirn in left. The mam apparemtly 
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is saying " Oaoocra," whole tlie blind says 
" Gotam." This, though the oldest, is likewise 
the best-executed chap-book cut of the subject 
that we have seen. It has sinoe been seveirol 
times copied, as for instomce in "Old Notrtang- 
hannshire," 1884, and in " Bygone Nottiiogjhiaim- 
shire," 1893, the border being omitted in this 
last. It also appears in Oassell's "library of 
English Literaiture," where, — ^in the poster ad- 
vertisement at least, it is ludicrously ascribed 
to "Caxton's Chess." 

In the 3nid aeries of 'his " BibKograpihicial Col- 
lections," 1882, Mr. HazUtt supplies the foUow- 
inifT imterestiiig item : — " A boofce called the 
seoonid part of the wis« men of Giothjam. li- 
oensed to Master Harrison, ISfth April, 1637." 
This book no doubt duly appeared, though it is 
probable that, as in the case of many similar 
publicabioiis, all copies have perished. It 
doubtless constituted another attempt to trade 
on the universal notoriety of the Grotham tales, 
by purporting to supply addit' onis thereto. Pro- 
bably it did not attain much success or it would 
have conitinuied to be reprinted, like the origiaial 
" Tales." A oapy of tlh© work, however, wouMl 
be of great initerest. Successful books had 
imitators tJien, as now. Mr. Hazlitt, in 
S.J.B., 1, infarms us that, in his "Woit- 
derful Teare," 1603, Decker says: "I 
could fill a large volume, and call it 
the seconid part of ithe ' Hundred Merry Tales, 
only witih rd'diioul'ous stuff as this of ■the justice." 
Indeed, we leam from Mr. Ashton's work that 
many early puiblioatioos, of tlhie ohap-book tvTje, 
were followed by " oeoond parts." 

HaJliwell, in his Gotham booklet (p. 7), says, 
" An edition of 1650 (12 mo., liondon) has been 
pirated from Wood's ooil«otion in the Adhmo- 
lean Museum, ait Oxford." As the teirm "piiv 
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afcod" ooiild mot apply in its literary sense to 
such an odd woirk as ihe Gottlham " Tales," HJalli- 
weU evidemibly m-eant to imply thait tie book had 
been stolen 

We may here mention further editions, r»- 
oorded as foUows, by Mr. Hazlitt, in " Shakes- 
peare Jest Books." 

" llie Merry Tales of tibe Mad Men of €krt>am," 
by A. B. Doctor of Plhysick ; printed by J. E. 
for G. Coniens, at the Goldien Ring, on Ludgate 
Hill, and J. Deacon, at the Angel in Gnilt-spnr 
Street wdithout Newgaite. No date, 12 mo., 
black letter. With a similar woodcut on title 
of a Gottihamite hedging in the cuckoo. 

" There is also a Chapman's edition, prinlted 
and said in Lonidon, no date, 12 mo., in the 
Boddoian, whioh posEesees another impression 
without the title-page, which may have ap- 
peared about the middle of last century. Both 
these copies are in the Douce collection. " 

Another ohap-book, likewise referable approxi- 
mately to the middie of the eighteenjth century, 
is in the possession of Mr. P. J. Cropper, of 
Nottingham. It is entitled, " The Merry Tales 
of the Wise Men of Gothaan. To which is 
added a collection of jests. Entered according 
to Order," 12 mo. There is no date, and no 
name of pipiniter ocr puiUisiher. Title has ouiions 
cut of a man in Georgian costume riding a he- 
goat — oomstitwting, of course, a sort of rebus or 
play upon the name of Gothaim. The ord'er of 
the 15th and IGth tales of HaaLibt's version are 
here transposed. Only minat-ean tales are OTven, 
the last one being really the 20th, though num- 
bered nineteen. Th« title aod taleis occoipy 
twenty-oiue pa^s, itihe remaining three nages 
being devx>ted to .the " oolleotiom of jeaits.'' 

It may be well here to record that in the " History 
of Signboards," i865, opposite page 512, in a 
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pictorial representation of the sign " Welsh 
Trooper," described as "from an old print, 1750." 
The subject of this is identical with the last-men- 
tioned chap-book cut, and comparison of details 
shows that it was undoubtedly from the same 
original. 

In " Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,'' 
Mr. Ashton presents us with a facsimile of a 
version of the " cuckoo " cut (from a, chap-book 
presumably of the above period, " Printed and 
sold in Aldermary Churchyard, Bow-lane, Lon- 
don "), the execution of which is inferior to the 
older one, the respective positions of the man 
and bird, in an evidently wattled circular en- 
closure, being transposed. The man hsua a 




FACSIMILE OF CHAP-BOOK CUT 

In Ashton's Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century, 
Lent by Mr. P. J. Cropper. 
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stick in his left hand, but nothing in his right. 
This cut is copied into Mr. Crop- cr's "Notts 
CJhap-Books, 1892," where it is described as 
" Frontispiece to Dicey's London edition," and 
appears again in the same gentleman's reprint 
of the Gotham "TaJes," 1897-8. 

We may here meution that the earliest 
modern facsimile of a Gotham cuckoo cut that 
■we have met with is that in " .- book of Rox- 
burghe Ballads," ed. J. P. Collier, Esq., 1847, 
at p. 126, which is taken from a third original. 




FACSIMILE OF CHAP-BOOK CUT (in Roxburghe Ballads). 

The man, in possibly Jacobean costume, and 
bird, occupy the same relative positions as in 
the last-named, within a circular wattled fence. 
The man's right hand hangs, open, by his side ; 
his left arm is bent upwards, the corresponding 
hand, on his breast, grasps a stick. The usual 
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words occur: "Ooocoii," " Gio+am." Haliwell, 
in hds " Notices of Popular Bnglist Histories," 
1848 (x>. 71),meiiltions an undated London edi- 
tion of the "Talies," with tlie familiar cuckoo 
cult «n title, beiing the same as that facsimiled 
in " Roxburghe Ballads.'' 

Mr. P. J. Cropper, after enumerat- 
ing all the "Nottinghamshire prin1;ed 
chap-books" he oould find, says (p. 30); 
" There must have been many more pub- 
lisbed in Nottingham, one of the most 
likely being the ' Merry Tales of the Wise Men 
of Gotham.' " On occasions like this, it often 
happens that the wish is father to the thouffht ; 
or, in other words, it may be remembered that 
frequently it is the unexpected that happens ; 
consequently it may possibly be that the town 
nearest to, and most intimately associated with 
the Gotham of the tales — unlike various chap- 
book publishing towns much more remoite — 
never issued an edition of the booklet. Curi- 
ously, however, a sort of hazy confirmation 
of Mr. Cropper's theory came to us in 
a letter from Rev. S. F. Creewell, D.D., 
of Northrepps Rectory, Norwich, under 
date 17th May, 1899:— "I feel pretty 
certain that I have no chap-book copies 
of the ' Merry Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham.' 
Years ago, whem I was at School or Oollege, I 
could have bouight a lot of remainders, includ- 
ing, I think, the above, printed by Charles Sut- 
ton ; but I had no money, amd they got away." 

It may be oonvemient here to mention a simi- 
lar claim put forth by Mr. T. M. Blagg, in his 
" Newark as a publiisbing town," 1898, on behalf 
at tluat place. At p. 50, this writer says : " A*, 
the end of this pamphlet will be foumd several 
pages of cuts, all printed from the original 
blocks, now in the possession of the writer, aaid 
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which were formerly the property of J. Bridges, 
printer, of Newark, amd perhaps, before hdm, 
of James Tomldnsoii, the first Newark printer, 
whose premises were situated in tibe same sltreet 
as thoee of Bridges." Of the cuts referred to, 
No. 5 is another version of the Gotham " cuo- 




DIRECT IMPRESSION FROM THE NEWARK 

WOODCUT 

(now in possession of the author). 

koo " illustration. The man and bird occupy 
the saotne relative places as in. the last-described 
cut, and, indeed, the general design is much 
the same as in the "Roxburgh* Ballads," 
thougrh in execuiiion, details aed costume vary 
slightly Hoiwever, it was clearly copied from 
the latter or a very similar curt — such oooving 
being no doubt tibe usual practice when a new 
wood out was required. The only noteiworthy 
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detail about th'Js Newark out is tihiat " Cuckoo " 
is spelt in the modem atyle, tihus provimig it to 
be a oompanatively recent work, though " tro- 
tam" retains its ancient form. The possession 
of this woodcut by am old Newark printing firm 
would appear to be fairly strong evidence that 
an editliom of the Gotbam " Tales " was once 
printed in that town ; though, as no oot)v of 
suc'h work is known to exist, we cannot yeit be 
absolu.tely sure of tie oiroumsbance. 

With respect to the illustration generally, 
we may quote the views of Mr. Hazlitt, in a 
letter to us dated 10th May, 1899 : " The cut on 
the title of the edition of 1630 seems as if it 
were borrowed from Holland, where the lion 
in the hedge appears as a vignette on the title 
of a volume of monetary ordinanoes published 
at the Hague in the early 17'fih century. But 
the idea goes back to the 14th century in her- 
aldry. See Mr. Bury . . . " Histario 
Devices," 1870 (p. 363). But the Plantagemets 
got the symbol from Holland." 

Mr. Cropper, in his reprint of 1897-8, allud- 
ing, to the scarcity of Gotham chap-books 
wrote : " A copy — sprinted at Coventry about 
1780 — occurred for sale in London during 1897, 
this being the ooaly one so noted for many 
years." 

HaOiwell reprinted the Gotham "Tales,'' in 
1840, " from a copy printed at Hull in the pre^ 
sent ceratury.' A query in respect to STjch an 
issue, inserted by the writer in a Yorkshire 
newspaper, April, 1899, elicited a reply from 
Mr. W. G. B. Page, of HuU, who alluded to 
such a work, " printed about a hundred years 
ago," of which the only copy he knew was in 
the ooHeobion of Mr. Walter Brown of that 
town. On application by letfter (and by Mr. 
W. Stevenson persiomally), the owner very kind- 
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ly and readdly granted us the loan of the little 
book, whioh in all probabilitj is th« same issue 
as used for HalliweJl's reprint. There is no 
doubt of its rarity as Mr. Brown informs us thait 
he has never seen or heaxd of amother oopy. 
This one has red edges, wh'ch have previously 
been cut level, and there are other inddoaiyons. 
at the back, of its once having been included in 
a bound volume. The title page is inscribed : 
" The Merry Tales of the Mad Mem of Goiaitani, 
by A. B. Doctor of Physio. J. Ferraby, 
Printer, Market Place, Hull." 12mo. The title- 
page also comprises, in an oval frame, the half- 
length cut of a jester, of the ' punch ' type, with 
a hunch-back and projecting chin and nose. 
H's left arm is uprailsed, as thoii;rh in tl'" . c 
of delivering a witticism, and be wears a frilled 
collar and cuff, also a conical hat with feather. 
Judging by the spelling of " Goatam," and the 
asoription of the work to "A.B.," etc., it is 
probable the oopy of the " Tales " used by t'iie 
Hull printer for the purpose of his issue wa^i a 
oomparaitively early one. 

The most recent oha,p-book ediition that has 
come und'cr our notice hails from Scotland, and 
is in the coHectlon of Mr. P. J. Cropper, of 
Nottingham. It is much modernised in type, 
style, phraseology, etc., though the size, as 
heretofore, is 12mo. The title-page, in orna- 
mental border, runs as follows : " The Merry 
Tales of the Wise Men of Goibham. 

Of merry books this is the chief, 
'Twili make you laugh your fill. 

Glasgow, piinted for the booksellers." There 
is also a out of a man wearing a sword, and 
carrying a garment oiver his left arm. 
Mr. Cropper's oopy is pencil - marked 
"about 1820." Herein, the 15th and 
16th tales are again transposed — a re- 
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mark which also applies to the modem re- 
prints of Messrs. Ashton and Cumnjngham. It 
may be added tha,t the engaging couplet on 
title is not original, as it appears on that of 
"A whetstoue for duH wits," etc. (vide Ashbon, 
p. 295), in tihe faUowing exibendied form : — 

OF MERRY BOOKS this is the CHIEF, 

'Tis as a purging PILL, 
To carry off all heavy GRIEF, 

And make you laugh your FILL. 

We have here again to express disappoint- 
ment in respectt to this seotiom or chapter. De- 
spite a large number of letters of inauiry writ- 
ten by us to likely newspapers, literarv and 
antiquarian magazines, etc., we have not been 
able to heiar of any modem or provind^ally- 
printed copies of the " Tales,'' beyond the 
Coventry, HuU, and Glasgow editions, already 
noted. We feel quite oertalln, however, that 
many other editioiis were printed in the pro- 
vinces, and possibly the piublicaltiom of these 
sheets may be the means of brining some of 
them undp-r our notice. 

We now come to the last scene of all in this 
strange eventful history : When did the Gotham 
"Tales" cease to be issued as a chap-book? 
Mr. Ashton, in his introduction, says ohap- 
books " formed nearly the sole literature of the 
poor, until the ' Penny Magazine ' and Cham- 
bers' penny ' Tracts and Miscellanies ' gave 
them their deathblow, and relegated them to 
the bookshelves of collectors." 

Mr. Cropper, in the introduction to his pam- 
phlet, tells us what we have already told our 
readers, viz., "The collection continued to be 
reprinted until about 1820, but has now become 
exceedingly scarce.'' 

Mr. W. A. Clouston in his " Antiquary " 
article, delivers himself to much the same eftect 
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when he says : " The popularity of these tales 
contimied down to the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century : the pedlar's store oi the chap- 
books was never without copies when he began 
his rounds, and much harmless mirth they 
must have caused at many a cottage fireside in 
the long and dark winter evenings. Those old 
chap-books have been thumbed almost out of 
existence, and the very few copies still extant 
are amon^ the best-prized treasures of the book 
collector." 

Other authorities seem to bring down the 
currency of the Gotham booklets to a similar 
period to those above quoted. For instance, 
Halliwell, writing in 1840, at p. V of his pam- 
phlet, says : " The collection continued to be 
reprinted until lately but now, like other books 
of a similar character has become exceedingly 
scarce, a copy in the possession of the Rev. J. 
Hunter being the only one I have seen in 
London, either in private or public libraries." 

HalKwell's " lately " is certainly somewhat 
indefinite, but we are more fortunate in the 
case of the Gotham article in " Chambers' En- 
cyolopoedia" (V., 1890), the writer of which 
says : " The ' Tales ' continued to be issued in 
chap-book form down to the second decade of 
the 19th century." 

It is an extraordinary ciroirmstance, and 
probably without parallel, that a booklet of 
universal circulation for so long a period should 
continue to be printed and issued down to with- 
in twenty years of the date when it was repub- 
lished for scholars and students with prefatory 
treatise, as a curiosity. Despite Halliwell's 
statement that he had only found one copy in 
th« libraries of London, we incline to think 
that numerous provincial issues might have 
been picked up about the country so long ago 
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as 1840. Probably the booMert would be printed 
in Tarious toTms long after the time when it 
was abandoned in the Metropolis, and this 
would partly account for the London dearth of 
copies. 

Halliwell's booklet was issued in paper 
covers, post 8vo., in 1840, being published by 
John Russell Smith, 4, Old Oompton-street, 
Soho Square, London. The first cover (a dupli- 
cate of title) has a line from OhurohiU (see 
next chapter), " Rejoice, ye happy Grothamites, 
rejcdoe." It was printed by G. Norman, 
Maiden-lane, Oorent Garden, and, like its pro- 
totypes, fills 24 pages (with introduction). On 
the last page, in a note, the author says : " I 
ought to add that William John Thorns, Ksq., 
F.S.A., and Secretary of the Oamden Society, 
had some time since an intention of printing 
these tales ; but, on learning that I wished to 
publish them, with the greatest kindness and 
liberality he delivered the charge into my 
bands.' From a list of publications at the end, 
we learn that this booklet was sold at one 
shilling. HaUiwell (p. 9) heads his text : " Tne 
merry talei of the mad men of Gotham. Re- 
printed from a copy printed at Hull in the 
present century, in the possession of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, P.S.A." This heading corres- 
ponds with the Hull edition we have noticed, 
is that it gives " mad " men, though without ex- 
planatioi this appears somewhat inconsistent 
with Halliwell's booklet, the title page of which 
is inscribed " The merry tales of the ' wise ' men 
of Gotham. Edited by James Orchard HaUi- 
well, Esq., F.S.A." 

It may be asked why we are so careful in 
giving full details of what, after all, is only a 
reprint. Our answer is tlhat the work is now 
BO uncommon as to be almost equally prizable 
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as many of the chap-books themselves. As 
evidence of this we may quote Mr. Hazlitt 
writing in the year 1864, in Shakespeare Je^j 
Books." " In 1840, Mr. Halliwell reprinted 
on« of these editions. This reprint is 
itself scaxce, and I have never met with 
it. But as a text it is, of course, 
of no value or importance.'' Mr. Cropper's 
copy has written inside the cover, "Jfix- 
ceedingly scarce. A copy has realised at au.'- 
tion thirty shillings." Here we should like to 
express out indebtedness to the last-named gen- 
tleman, who, as at aU times, generously tilaogd 
the relevant items in his very valuable Netting 
hamshire collection — to say nothing of his per- 
sonal b.uiiographical lore and experience — at 
our disposal. 

The second reprint of the Gotham "Tales," 
so far as we know, was that of Mr. Hazlitt, 
1864, from the edition of 1630, and on which 
our own version is based. Now, as then, t is 
the only text of any value, and will stand uii'il 
an earlier edition of the " Tales " is found. Ix 
occupies 26 pages of Mr. Hazlitt's 8vo. book. 
That gentleman remarks in his introduction : 
"It is believed that this is the iirst attempt to 
present to the modern reader, in their genuine 
form, the whimsical " Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gotam.'' In his fore-words Mr. Hazlitt also 
says : ■ The Gothamite ' Tales ' were till lately, 
and may still be common as a chap-book in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland." This remark 
would not be made without Food reason by 
such an authority, and it may be ^hat thn 
" Tales " were printed and circidated in the re- 
moter provinces, and in Sootlaad and Ireland, 
somewhat later than is generally understood, 
and they would no doubt remain fairly plentiful 
for some time after they had ceased to be 
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printed. This is probably what Mr. Hazlitt 
meant. 

As a matter of fact, the "Tales" were circu- 
lated in another form about the period when 
this author wrote. Mr. Cropper informs us he 
has a distinct recollection of possessing, as a 
child, an illustrated coloured children's version 
of the Gotham " Tales," in the familiar quarto 
size toy-book form. This would be about 1867. 
Such a, booklet, if it could be found, would be 
prizable now-adays. 

As Mr. Walford wrote in the " Antiquarian ' 
in 1886, however, "The once popular story- 
book is now quite a thing of the paat. It has 
passed away into oblivion, and has become al- 
most as obsolete as the live mountebank and 
Merr^ Andrew himself." Probably, it was the 
longest-lived, as well as widest-known, of all 
English jest-books, for, at the very lowest com- 
putation we have evidence that the work had 
a run of fully three centuries, from the earliest 
to the latest edition. We know of no parallel 
to this. There seems no reason why an a- 
bridgement of, or selection from, the "Tales," 
should not be utilised for children's books in 
the present-day. Few subjects would be better 
suited to the purpose than, say, the first ten 
tales of Gotham. We shall confidently await 
this hint ueing taken up, and hope thus to see 
the ancient stories and jests once more revived. 
After ±iazlitt, the Gotham tales were re- 
printea by J. Ashton, in "Chap-Dooks of the 
Eighteenth Century," 1882, and by E. H. Cun- 
ningham, in "Amusing Prose Chan-books," 
1889. "Folk Lore and Legenidis" (Etngaish) 
Gibhdngs, 1890, includes "some"' stories of tihe 
Wise Men of Gotham, " from a copy printed 
at Hull in (the preisemt oentuary," showing obvi- 
ously tJhait they were derived from HalMweli. 
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Six only of the tales are hiere printed in quite 
modem style (by tke way, qiiite out of their pro- 
peir order); though numbered First Tale to 
Sixth. 

A correspondent speaks of reading the 
" Tales " nearly half a century ago in a book 
called " Household Tales and Traditions." 

In 1897-8, a reprint in 32 pages (including 
brief introduction) was " printed for and pre- 
sented to the Kottinghiam Sette of Odde Vol- 
umes by Vol. II." (Mr. P. J. Cropper), as one of 
the " opuscula " of the Seitte in conneotion with 
a paper that was read on the subject. On this 
bookleit the alteimiaitive aidjeotives "mad" and 
" wise," in assooiatiion with the mem of Gotham, 
are shrewdly braoketted, that the reader may 
take his chodoe. Apart from the heading : " Re- 
printed from a copy prinfted at Hull in ithe pre- 
sent century, in tbe possession of th« Rev. 
Joseph Humlter, F.S.A.," whioh has been re- 
tained unaltered, there appears very significant 
evidence that this pamphleit was sat m tyi>6 di- 
rect from a copy of Halllwell. We find, on com- 
parison, that no less than twelve of the tales 
agree in the length of every line, even to a leit- 
ter, with those in the last-named work; whdile 
the great majority of the remaining lines coin- 
cide similarly, including instances of broken 
words. 

Probably the last aftual chap-book issue, however, 
was the late Nottingham one, with cut identical 
with that of Newark. 

Here we must draw this seotion to a close. 
No doubt our sins of omission are great, the 
main excuse for w'hiah rests on -the resltricted 
nature of our accessible materials. There are 
probably many printed books which would have 
helped us fuTither — ^parti-cularly local or ooomty 
bibliographies — aoffld we are qudlte sure tihat 
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miaaiy " Gotihiaitniibe art'oles have at varioiis 
times been puWiAed, of which we never so 
much as heard. Mr. Hazlitt refers bo his 
" Studies in Jocmlar Literature " ; and on turn- 
ing to Poole's "Index to Periodical Literature," 
we find the following references : — " Drolleeies 
of Gotham," "Dublin University Magazine," 
vol. 86 (p. 488). " Men of Gotham," " Sharpe's 
London Magazine," vol. 40 (p. 147). Some chap- 
books, etc., mentioned above, have now come into 
our possession. 

Since this section was written, in the work 
of tracing varioois pvPovincial amidi other issues of 
tihe "Tales," me (have beem in oorre6.ponde(nce 
with public librarians at Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, York, Newoasitile, Gainsborough, aind 
tihe British Museum, Lomdom. Onily in the case 
of t he last-named, however, did we mee't wiith 
any success. On 22nQ January, 1900, the prin- 
oipaj lihrariam very oourteoiusly sent us the fol- 
lowing list, extracted from the Catalogue of 
Printed Books : — 

Tlie Merry Tales or (of) the Wise Men of Got- 
ham. (A cliap-bcjck.) I^ondon (1750 ?), i2mo. 

(Aniother edution). To whch is added a collec- 
tion of jests. (Newcastle? 1705 ?), i2mo. 
(Another edition). Stirling (1790?), i2mo. 
(Another edition). Edinburgh (1820?). i2mo. 
(Another edition). Stirling (1820?), i2mo. 
(Another edition). Stirling 1829, i2mo. 
(Another edition). Glasgow (1840?), i2mo. 
Tihe Meiy Tales of the Wise Mem of Oo*ha<m. 

Edited by J. 0. HalliweH, pp. 24. J. R. 

Smiibh, London, 1840. 8vo. 
The Merry Tales of ib& Thiroe Wise Mem of 

Gotham. Edited by thie antlhiar of "John 

BuiH in America. (J. R. P&ulding). New 

York, i8z6,. i2mo. 
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(Amoither ed/ition). Forming Vol. 15 of Pauld- 
ing's Works. 

Hearing more recently of the wonderful collec- 
tion of chap-books at Harvard University, 
America, we wrote a letter of enquiry in reference 
to our own subject, and were much gratified on 
receiving, in reply, an appreciative letter from Mr. 
W. C Lane, librarian, who very kindly enclosed 
the following list of the few Gotham chap-books 
there preserved : 

' ' The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham 
(2 woodcuts), sold by J. Bence, in Wotton-under- 
edge." pp. 24. 5 woodcuts in text. 

" The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham. 
[Woodcut of man and cuckoo]. Printed and sold 
in London." pp. 24. 4 woodcuts in text. 

" The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham. 
To which is added, A collection of Jests. 

Of merry Books this is the chief. 

It is a purging Pill. 
To carry off all heavy Grief, 

And make you laugh your fill. 

[Woodcut of Pig]. 

Glasgow ; Published and sold Wholesale and 
Retail, by R. Hutchinson & Co., 10, Saltmarket." 
pp. 24. 

One further note of another Glasgow copy it :s 
unnecessary to reproduce, as it is evidently 
identical with that formerly belonging to Mr. 
Cropper, previously described. In reference to the 
same, however, our American correspondent has 
added the note: "This edition reproduced page 
for page in John Cheap the Chapman's Library, 
Glasgow, 1877." 
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PART X. 

OFF-SHOOTS OF GOTHAM. 

In this concluding section we intend to 
deal with "fictitious Gothams,'' or " other Got- 
hams than ours." During the few weeks over 
which our studies have extended, we have come 
across a number of works concerned with the 
name, but not with the subject of Gotham. We 
refer mostly to skits and satires, wherein the 
real place has been veiled or concealed under 
that name. It is obvious, from the nature of 
some of the following notices, and from the 
accidental manner in which they have happened 
to come under our notice that this present list 
is little more than a rudimentary one ; never- 
theless, it throws a strong sidelight, if such were 
needed, on the popularit'^ of the Gotham tradi- 
tion down to our own days. 

It is remarkable that the earliest of these 
skits is also by far the most interesting, the rest 
being for the most part, mere titles. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from " Notes and 
Queries," Third Series, Vol. V., p. 1, under the 
head of " Unpublished humorous and satirical 
papers of Archbishop Laud," by John Bruce. 

"In 1613 the future Archbishop was in his 
fortieth year, president of St. John's, Oxford, a 
Doctor of Divinity, and a Royal Chaplain. In 
that same year a most absurd sedition, as it is 
termed by Antony Wood, was raised in the Uni- 
versity. Some of the youngsters, headed by 
one Henry Wightwick, of Gloucester Hall, 
deemed the dignity of the Convocation House 
diminished by the circumstance that the vice- 
Chancellor and doctors were in the habit of 
sitting in their assemblies bare-headed. There 
have been many foolish rebellions but surely, 
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if we know the truth about this matter, no one 
was ever more silly than this. Like many 
other hare-brained things, however, it found 
patronage among men of higher standing than 
those with whom it originated ; and, thus sup- 
ported, what appears to have been a mere 
childish outbreak divided and excited the 

whole university Some of the 

leaders of the dissentients even went the 
length of threatening to follow an example 
which had occasioned considerable trouble once 
before — that of secession from Oxford, and the 
erection of a new college at Stamford. 
Aroused by a suggestion which was either ab- 
surd or of mighty moment, he determined to 
crush it at once by overwhelming it with ridi- 
cule. The stories of the folly of the Gotham- 
ites. which were then familiar to everybody, 
gave him a foundation to build upon. He 
conceived the design of publishing a burlesque 

account of the contemplated fovuadation at 
Stamford, under the name of Gotham, or, as 
he spelt it, Gotam College, introducing into its 
imaginary regulations such Gothamite recol- 
lections as could be made ainlicable, with such 
strokes of humour as could be brought to bear 
upon the contemplated design in the way of 

quizzing and contempt There 

exist, among the State Papers in the Public 
—ecord Office, placed at the end of the year 
1613 various papers, mostly in Laud's hand- 
writing, which clearly indicate the nature of 
his contemplated pubMcaition. Why the in- 
tended pamphlet, or whatever it was to have 
been, was laid aside does not ap'iear. The 
Gothamite scheme may have died away, and 
it was not deemed advisable to stir its decay- 
ing embers.'' 

The first of these papers is an "Epistle to 
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the Reader," designed as a preface to the in- 
tended work on what Laud therein speaks of 
as "the Seminary of Innocents, coramoniy cal- 
led in the mother tongue of that jilace Gotam 
College." After a variety of rough notes, there 
follows a pretended Latin charter 
of liberties, the draft of a founda- 
tion charter, and two copies, with 
many variations between them, of a paper en- 
titled "The foundation cf Gotam College." 
Hereon Mr. Bi'uce continues, This was the 
author's '•-rincipal effort. In his account of 
the rules and regulations of the college, he 
pours out his store of Gothamite recollections 
with such fresh wit as he could make to tell 
against the chief members of the party to 
which he was opposed." Mr. Bruce presents 
us with nearly a full copy of this paper, Among 
the elaborately planned and very amusing stat- 
utes occurs the following interesting passage : 
— " There is leave granted they (the fellows) 
may remove ' Cuckoo Bush ' and set it in 
some part of the College garden, and that in 
remembrance of their famous predecessors they 
shall breed a cuckoo every year, and keep him 
in a pound till he be hoarse, and then, in mid- 
summer moon, deliver him to the bush and set 
him at liberty." 

A little later, in dealing with the fare at 
table, which is directed to be brought in ass- 
loads to the college, it is ordained that " they 
shall have all their commons in calf's head 
and bacon, and, therefore, to this purpose all 
the beef, mutton, and veal shall be cut out by 
their butcher into calves' heads, and on fish- 
days, conger, cod's head, or drowned eel. with 
a piece of cheese after it — of the same dairy 
with tha ■cheese which their wise predeces- 
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sors rolled down the hill, to go to market uo- 
fore them." 

Under the head of "Benefices" we find 
' (. ^'.. n annexed to the headship,'' followed by 
a string or series of punning and mostly non- 
existent places. 

Some way later down the -iper, under 

-ii^xercises," we find "no walking in the sum- 
mer, but to look for birds' nests — especially 
the cuckoo.'' 

At the end again, under "Election," we 
read, " This election to be at Cuckoo time more 
formally.'' Finally, among certain rough notes 
intended for insertion in their proper places in 
the complete work, occurs, " They must swear 
by notning out 'By this Cuckoe,' or 'By the 

swine ^aat taught Mjinerva.' " For further 
particulars of this very amusing compilation 
we must refer readers to the original article. 

At page 7 of Halliwell's pamphlet occurs the 
note: In m.s. Douce, 357, written in the year 

1642, is a satirical address to his Majesty ' of 
the inhabitants of the ancient corporation of 
Gotham," commencing thus : — " Wee have with 
great satisfaction observed the admirable in- 
fluence of your Majestic s late proclamacion, 
the very reading of which having made some 
persons in most of the counties and towns 
)f this kingdom as wise men as ourselves," fol. 
91. 

Our next note has reference to a short poli- 
tical squib, 4 to., London, which appeared in 

1643, and curiously enough, was entitled, " The 
Foole s Complaint to Gotham CoUedge, and 
Resolution taken up by Free Subjects in and 
about London and Westminster '' (vide Halli- 
well and Mazlitt). 

Mr. Hazlitt also mentions (p. 1 of " addi- 
tionis" to S.J.B.), "The Epistle from the 
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Bottle-Conjurers unto the Gothamitas," no 
date, 8vo. Of course, none of these — to use 
Halliwell's words — -''appear to have particular 
reference to the village of fools.'' 

In 1701 appeared a folio broadside with the 
following title: — "Advice to the Kentish long- 
tails by the wise men of Gotham, in answer 
to their late sawoy petition to the Parlia- 
ment." I'o. J. B., "ut supra.") 

A story in two volumes, 12 mo. (of which a 
copy is in the library of the Nottingham Me- 
chanics' Institution), is entitled, "Virtue tri- 
umphant and Pride abased ; In the Humorous 
History of Dickey Gotham and Doll Clod ; 
Digested from autient Tractates, andVthe Re- 
cords of those memorable * amilies, now extant 
at Addle Hall, in Nottinghamshire. By 
R(ob0rt) t'altock), Biographer, London : 
Printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe, in Pater- 
noster-row, 1753." 

John Gay, the popular English poet, wrote 
"The Rehearsal at Gotham," London, 17o4, 
8 vo., Is (" Bibliotheca Britannica," Robert 
Watt, M.D., 1824). 

Susannah Centlivre, a dramatic writer, born 
in Lincolnshire about 1667, wrote " Gotham 
Election,'' which was printed in her "works," 
1760, three volumes, 12mo. (Ibid.) 

In lloz we have "The Proclamation; or the 
Meeting of the Gothamites ; a Poetical Epistle. 
From Harry Gay to his friend Richard Quiet.' 
London, Parsons, 8vo., Is. (Ibid.) 

Charles Churchill wrote Gotham : A noem." 
London, 1764, 4to. 2s. 6d. (Ibid). From 
this composition Halliwell extracted a line for 
jhe title page of his booklet, xne 67th volume 
of " English Poets," 1790, opens with a reprint 
of this poem in three books, filling 64 pages, 
and commencing : — 
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Far off (no matter whether east or west, 
A real country, or one made in jest), 

Nor yet by modern Mandevilles disgraced ; 
Nor by map-jobbers wretchedly misplaced, 

There lies an island, neither great nor small. 
Which, f r distinction sake, I Gotham call. 

Under date 1798 we have " Libellus ; or a 
Brief Sketch of the Kingdom of Gotham, con- 
taining observations respecting its king, 
princes, nobles, bishops, and inferior senators ; 
its mode of election, etc. To which is added 
an admira le essay on Tithes." London, Jor- 
dan, 12mo., 101 pp., Is. (vide Watt and Halli- 
well). 

Early in the nineteenth century there trans- 
pired a parallel literary circumstance to some 
of those just noticed, but with the conspicuous 
difference that the name was in this memorable 
instance applied by a future eminent writer of 
the New World to the greatest city of the 
other hemisphere. The name, curiously, has 
now clung tenaciously for ninety years, and 
is freely and fully current in the present day, 
without show ng any signs of dying out. This 
incident has probably done more to advertise 
widely the name of the Nottin o-hamshire vil- 
lage, during tlie nineteenth century, than all 
other literary means Dut together, though the 
original signification of the name, with its 
traditional associations, seems in this relation 
to be entirely forgotten. A modern work in- 
forms us that New York was first called Got- 
ham by Washington Irving and his collabora- 
tor (in their work "Salmagundi") in satirical 
allusion to the singular wisdom of the inhabi- 
tants. Irving's earliest writings appeared in 
this semi-monthly sheet (an imitation of the 
"Spectator') published in 1809. 

The American Gotham, having thus become 
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a permanent institution, is a subject in itself, 
which it would he outside our province to fol- 
low in historical detail. We shall, therefore, 
having introduced this important off-shoot of 
Gotham, conclude what little we have to say 
thereon in the present place. Ogilvie's "Eng- 
lish Dictionary," 1864, draws a fine distinction, 
as follows : — " Gothamist — A wiseacre, a per- 
son deficient in wisdom, so called from Gotham 
in Nottinghamshire, noted for some pleasant 
blunders." " Gothamite — A term sportively 
applied to the inhabitants of New York." 

We have two interesting quotations, though 
unfortunately undated, in " Words, Facts, and 
Phrases," 1882, which restricts its definition of 

"Gotham" and "Gothamites" to the New 
World. This indeed is characteristic of the 
times, for the phrase is probably as common 
and settled in modern literature, as it was in 
early English literature in relation to the Not- 

tiughamsnire vlillage. The above-mentioned 
work tells us the term " Gotham " is satirically 
applied to the City of New York, and its in- 

haibitants are palled " Gothamlites,'' just as 
Londoners are called "Cockneys." "Ye dan- 
dies of Gotham! I have seen fools and fops in 
forty different cities, but none to compare with 
you." (Dow's " Sermons.") " I intend to pre- 
sent you with some phases of outward life and 
manners — such things as would strike or inter- 
est a stranger in our beloved ' Gotham,' and in 
the places to which regular Gothamites — 
American Cockneys, so to speak — are wont to 

repair." — (" Frazer's Magazine — Sketches of 
American Society.") 

Thoun-h doubtless many other works might 
be mentioned, we call to mind in recent vears, 
among books added to the Nottingham Free 
Library, " Gotham and the Gothamites," and 
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'■ A Tale of Gotham '' — both purely American 
in subject. Though this name for New York 
is not so intelligibk to the general public here 
as on the other si(?3 of the Atlantic, still we 
get various reminders, as, for instance, in a 
familiar " Gotham " brand of tinned meat, and 
jn the name of " The Gotham quartette of 
American singing comedians," which was lately 
in Nottingham. W:e should not omit to note, 
however, that in the process of acclimatization 
over the water the pronunciation of the word 
has undergone a drastic change. The Ameri- 
cans have mistaken the accidental juxtaposition 
of the last letter of the first syllable and the 
first letter of the second syllable, as requiring 
the ordinary "th" rendering, and conse- 
quently are responsible for Goth-am, Goth-a- 
mite, and Goth-a-mist, pronouncing the first 
syllable as in "Gothic" (vide Chambers' Eng- 
lish Dictionary," 1898, etc.). Not only is the 
American pronunciation of these words becom- 
ing general in England, but as terms it is likely 
the words will, in the future, be only under- 
stood as applying to New York, except perha^is 
locally, or by scholars. 

A very recent work, entitled " Pepys's Ghost," 
by Edwin Emerson, junior, hailing from New York, 
and published at Boston, describes the social and 
Bohemian life of New York, under the more in- 
telligible name " Greater Gotham." 

So much for the New World. We will now 
complete our self-imposed task by resuming 
and concluding our list of " off-shoots " : — 

1816. " Gotham in Alarm," a dramatic piece 
in three acts. Glasgow, 8vo. A pretty spirited 
political performance (" Bibliotheca oiritan- 
nica"). 

A correspondent in "Notes and Queries," 
zyth May, 1899, communicates the following 
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extract from a calalooue "juEt issU'^l by J 
Salkeld": — "The Chronicles and Lamenta- 
tions of Gotham, to which are added John, a 
model for Volunteer Captains, the Address of 
Capt. Hollings to the Ijoyal Stroud Volunteers, 
and other Historical Documents illustrative 
of the Character of the Gothamites, 58 pages, 
12mo., original wrappers, very scarce, 4s. 6d., 
Stroud, 1817." 

The Pocket Magazine of Classic and Polite 
Literature for 1820 includes a series of humor- 
ous papers under the heading "Transactions 
of the University of Gothamburg." 

In a second-hand book catalogue we saw : " The 
Chronicles of Gotham ; or the Facetious History of 
Official Proceedings"' i2mo, numerous illustra- 
tions, 1856. This related to Glasgow. 

In "Punch" for September 13th, 18",6, was 
printed a copy of satirical verses on the ile- 
lormatory Union, under the title of " The River 
of Gotham" (Mr. Hazlitt's "additional notes'' 
to third volume of " Shakespeare Jest Books"). 

In the "Family Friend" magazine for 1860, 
186, appears a puzzle designated "The 
Square of Gotham," the accompanying text to 
which begins : "The wise men of Gotham, fam- 
ous for their eccentric blunders, once undertook 
the management of a school," etc. 

Our latest item in an eight-page' octavo 
tract, emanating from Nottingham, but with- 
out date, entitled " The new Sunday Closing 
Act, about to be introduced into the House 
by the Eight Honourable Memoer for Gotham 
(Sir Toby Tittlecat)." Printed and published 
by C. J. Welton, of Nottingham. (We should 
here acknowledge our indebtedneiss to Mr. 
Cedric Bonnell, of Nottingham, for bringing 
the last-named and several pi-eoeding items 
under our notice.) 
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However, a new generation is arising, and 
a new cycle is dawning, and it is doubtful if 
the twentieth century will know the name 
" Gotham " in its ancient association, except 
througih bo. ks and students. 
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ALL ABOUT THE MERRY 
TALES OF GOTHAM, 



Appendix. 

Our readers may have noted that, so far, the 
accomphshment of this work, unhke some antiquar- 
ian studies, has involved indoor labour only. 
Indeed, with regard to any sort of additional 
information on the spot, few subjects are more 
unlikely to leave any trace behind than ancient and 
preposterous traditions. Nevertheless, however 
unpromising, our own experience is that hints or 
ideas sufficient to repay one's trouble, at least, 
may always be confidently looked for. As a matter 
of fact, one way or another, we found ourselves 
well rewarded in this particular ; for we had never 
been to Gotham prior to undertaking this work in 
1 899. 

Wondering if anything of interest was to be 
learnt from the field-names of Gotham, we wrote to 
the rector, the Rev. F. A. Wodehouse, who informed 
us, April 28th, 1899, that the enclosure award and 
map had always been kept at a house exactly 
opposite the Rectory, in charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stocker — he believed on behalf of Earl Howe — 
and he had no doubt we should be allowed to see it. 

Subsequently, when our manuscript was nearly 
finished, on a preliminary flying visit, it happened 
very curiously that we heard the cuckoo for the 
first time in the year at the last field, immediately 
prior to entering the village. A few yards further 
on at a swing-gate, an obliging villager, who 
pointed out to us the vicinity of Cuckoo Bush, in 
alluding to the old traditions, spoke of the process, 
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not as " hedging "or " fencing " in the cuckoo, but 
as "banking" it in with a circular mound of 
earth. This being evidently the form of the 
tradition on the spot, has a significance of its own, 
viewed in connection with the character of " Cuckoo 
Bush," as will be seen. 

The Cuckoo Bush field (full of rabbits and 
evidently kept as a game preserve) is dotted all 
over with gorse-bushes, and, being situate on a. 
steep slope at the further side of the village, is (as 
the Wanderer says) a conspicuous spot for miles to 
the traveller from Nottingham — either by way of 
Clifton or Ruddington. From the name of this 
field, and for other reasons, an inquirer may easily 
go away with the impression that " Cuckoo Bush " 
is not now to be localised more definitely than the 
area of this close (even the Ordnance Map fails to 
help us). Such an impression was acquired, after 
inquiry, by a fellow-student of local history, and 
indeed the " Bush" seems now to be dying out of 
memory. Moreover, if the seeker explores the 
whole area of the field, though he search with the 
eagle-eye of an experienced archaeologist for abnor- 
mal appearances, he will find nothing relevant to 
arrest his attention, for the reason that, being now 
comprised within the limits and rails of a plantation, 
the "Bush" no longer exists in what remains of 
the field proper. The older villagers however can 
point out the spot, and we afterwards found it 
indicated evidently by four trees on the Enclosure 
Map, 1806, prior to existence of plantation. Being 
without a guide, and with only an imperfect idea 
of its whereabouts, we ourselves failed to find the 
' ' Bush " on our first visit. We have good reason 
for believing that not one of our local historians or 
topographers ever attempted to actually visit or 
find the "Bush" — no doubt because it is some 
distance from the high road, up a steep hill, and so 
demands a little trouble and exertion. 
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Desirous of gaining authoritative information 
prior to a second visit, we again wrote tlie rector, 
who replied, July 6th, 1899, with the information : 
" There is now no Cuckoo Bush. When we came 
here in 1882 we were shown a spot in a plantation 
on which the original bush was supposed to have 
stood ; but so attractive had it proved to visitors 
that it led to considerable damage being done to 
the trees, and possibly to the disturbance of game, 
so that Earl Howe determined to have it cut down." 
In respect to a further query regarding Court 
Hill — a place-name which seems now to have died 
out — TIr. Wodehouse informed us that information 
was difficult to obtam, but kindly volunteered to 
accompany us to the supposed site of Rushcliffe 
Hall on the following Friday. 

Accordingly, we revisited Gotham, and were 
much gratified with what we saw under the 
guidance of the rector, for whose courtesy and 
pains we desire to here express our great indebted- 
ness. Chatting over the rectory tea-table, we 
learnt that the Gothamites of to-day have a more 
laudable reputation than formerly, for it appears 
sobriety is a marked characteristic of the villagers, 
and that crime is rare. Questioned as to their 
sensitiveness or vulnerability to chaff in relation to 
the traditional reputation of the place, the rector 
acknowledged that they dq not like being called 
"Gotham Cuckoos," which indeed is hardly to be 
wondered at The interest of this remark however 
lies in the fact that it confirms our previously 
formed theory that the Nottingham slang " cuckoo " 
is evidently traceable to Gotham. Our host indeed 
was unaware that the latter term is current in the 
county-town. (As a matter of fact we find the 
term is not confined to this locality. Indeed Bar- 
clay's Universal English Dictionary, 1834, mentions 
it as being then " figuratively used as a word of 
reproach or contempt.") We further learnt that 
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the steep green hill (whereon a windmill formerly 
stood) immediately outside the village, on the left 
side of the highroad leading to Clifton, and thence 
to Nottingham (locally called Nottingham Road), 
is traditionally known as " Cheese Hill," in 
supposed association with the cheese-rolling story. 
This accords with what we should have expected. 
Visitors to Gotham would inquire about the scenes 
of the various tales, and a supply, so to speak, 
would be invented to meet the demand in this 
particular. The detail of the hill, down which the 
cheeses rolled, being described in the "Tales" as 
leading down to Nottingham Bridge, would not be 
likely to deter the interested from appropriating 
this scene, with the rest, to the village or parish. 

An aged labourer, whom we met en route, des- 
cribed the present Bush as an ash tree, and he 
believed it had 7iot been formerly cut down. 

Branching off from the right-hand side of the 
East Leake road, at a point marked by a weighing 
machine (lately removed), not far outside Gotham 
village, where an ail-but obliterated sign post 
indicates that we are taking the path to West 
Leake, we followed the line of the gypsum mine 
railway as far as the foot of the hill. Here, near 
a shed where a number of labourers were at work 
we crossed a branch luggage line of the Great 
Central Railway, which branch owes its existence 
to the staple industry of the village We under- 
stand that passenger traffic is not permitted to run 
hereon ; or in other words, that Gotham may not 
have a station on the new line to London because 
of the fatal objection of a level crossing being 
involved. 

Ascending the steep field path, known as Cuckoo 
Bush Hill (keeping on the right side of the hedge), 
we attained the summit, where the road becomes a 
green lane, bordered on the left by the high field 
hedge, and on the right by the fence limiting the 
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end of the plantation. From this hill, a backward 
glance reveals an exceptionally fine and extensive 
prospect over a wide valley, calling to mind the 
remark of one of our local historians, concerning 
the suitability of these hills as outlook posts in the 
event of the plain below being the scene of a battle. 
Proceeding some twenty yards along the lane, from 
the corner of the plantation to the right, on looking 
into the latter, the spot known as the " Cuckoo 
Bush" is clearly visible a dozen yards from the 
fence — for it is a place rather than a tree, and it 
may be fully examined by scaling the rails at an 
easy point. The spot for centuries pointed out as 
the scene of the hedging-in of the cuckoo is a 
roughly circular platform, or slightly raised flat 
mound, over twenty yards in diameter, clearly 
defined, and situate on the crown of the hill. It 
has a peculiar appearance, being covered with 
running ivy, so that it is impossible to overlook it. 
A shallow ditch or depression surrounds the 
mound, and on the further side from the lane 
appear traces of a possible second line of ditch 
nearly four yards beyond the first. Rabbit burrow- 
ings appear on the platform itself, and in the 
middle stands the ash tree, a, most respectable 
" bush" about fifty feet in height, proving that no 
cutting-down can have transpired for a great many 
years back. No doubt successive trees or bushes 
on this spot have for centuries been successively 
pointed out as the genuine "Cuckoo Bush" to 
curious inquirers. Indeed, from the circumstance 
of the existing tree growing, as nearly as possible, 
in the exact centre, we may reasonably infer that 
it is of no spontaneous growth, but was intentionally 
so planted. Many such methodical plantings have 
probably transpired in bye-gone generations — the 
broaching of which opinion raises the query, 
" Why ? " Having, from the geometrical position 
of the existing ash, formed such an opinion, we can 
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only answer that money or revenue must have been 
at the root of it. Travellers or visitors in old times 
would ask to see (in addition, doubtless, to other 
professed relics) the famed Gotham Cuckoo Bush, 
and consequently such a tree was always obligingly 
kept in stock. 

We have only to imagine Gotham in old times 
on the highroad leading from Nottingham to 
Loughborough, Leicester, and the south. As we 
have elsewhere shown, the traditions or stories of 
the Gothamites were notorious all over England, 
and in those conservative days it is easy to conceive 
how travellers along the great highway, halting at 
the village for refreshment or lodging, would 
naturally make these the stock subject of their 
conversation and inquiries. Equally naturally, 
their hosts would humour such curious guests to 
the fullest extent. It may be objected that the 
villagers would scarcely relish the chaff inseparable 
from such associations, and consequently that they 
would not be likely to assist in perpetuating the 
parochial reproach by such suicidal operations as 
bush-planting on this spot. There is a local saying 
however in regard to nick-name calling, viz. : •' Call 
me what you like, except too late foor my dinner ! " 
which we think meets the case. An unenviable 
notoriety was doubtless objectionable in itself, but 
this would be compensated for, and so condoned, 
when it came to be an indirect source of revenue 
and hence a provider of dinners, so to speak, for 
some of the inhabitants ; the village becoming, on 
this account, to some extent, a place of resort or a 
show-place. Furthermore, in no other way can we 
explain the dedication of one of the village inns to 
"The Cuckoo Bush" — a sign which we have no 
means at hand of tracing back beyond White's 
first Notts, directory, 1832, though we believe it 
to be much older than this. The " Rushcliflfe 
Hall" earthwork enclosure, only a few yards off 
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the old road, may also have been anciently in some 
way associated with the stories, as we have else- 
where hinted. 

The details we have alluded to, respecting 
travellers, the localisation of the scenes of the tales, 
etc., must undoubtedly have assisted very largely 
in spreading and perpetuating the notoriety of 
Gotham, causing it to eclipse and thrust into 
oblivion many other localities once equally en- 
dowed with a reputation for folly, though less 
fortunately situated. (Note the remarks, in rhyme, 
of Drunken Barnaby, respecting his passage 
through Gotham, while travelling along this high- 
way in the 17th century). 

Since this work was written we have come across 
the following interesting passage in Mr. Hazlitt's 
Studies in Jocular Literature, 1890, p. 214, which has 
a direct bearing on some of our preceding remarks : 
" The localisation of interest in an adventure or 
incident does not seem at first to have struck those 
who laboured for the public entertainment as a 
commercial expedient deserving of study and trial. 
But as the volume of jocular and anecdotal liter- 
ature swelled, and the competition for favour and 
novelty grew keener in proportion, the resort to 
new devices for imparting a relish and edge to old 
properties comprised the association of jests which 
had weathered numberless seasons, with some 
fresh person or neighbourhood. Hence arises the 
multitude of collections and headings identifying 
books of the present class, or portions of their 
contents with particular places and particular 
individuals, such as the Cobbler of Canterbury, the 
Footpost oj Dover, and the Gravesend Tilt-Boat, or, in 
the case of personality, the numerous entries in 
Pasquil's Jests of stories of Merry Andrew of Man- 
chester, Coomes of Stapforth, and so on, all of 
which are resuscitations of stale and by-gone 
material. The work which led the way and set 
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the mode in this direction was perhaps The Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, by Andrew Borde. 
It was a dexterous and attractive method of substi- 
tuting for the vague generalisations of anterior 
compilers "a local habitation and a name." It 
fixed the geography of the event, and established 
its authenticity beyond dispute ; for, as the phrase 
is in the narratives of early murders and other 
phenomena, any gentleman who doubted the 
veracity of the writer might go and inquire for 
himself on the spot." 

We had previously wondered — no doubt in 
common with many others — how the supposed site 
of a particular bush could have been pointed out 
for century after century, or in what way it could 
have been distinguished from the ground around. 
A little reflection suffices to impress one with the 
conviction that any such site to be perpetually 
identified, must possess — quite beyond the tree or 
indeed any form of vegetable life — some well- 
marked, distinguishing, and unmistakable charac- 
teristic. This requirement is well fulfilled by 
Gotham Cuckoo Bush — first by its situation on the 
crown of a commanding eminence, second, and 
more precisely, by the clearly defined outline or 
limits of an earthen circle or platform, such as was 
ineffaceable by any natural process. 

Though unacquainted personally with ancient 
burial places, yet from various descriptions we at 
once imbibed the impression that the place called 
Cuckoo Bush was, in reality, from its striking 
appearance, nothing less than a barrow or tumulus. 
Hereto we shall revert again. 

In all probability — judging from the name — a 
literal bush, or patch of bushes, was originally 
pointed out on this spot (as common to the adjacent 
land), but either this would be insufficiently 
durable to withstand the ravages of visitors, or a 
single central tree would be deemed, on the whole, 
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more satisfactory. Anyway, the substantial tree 
came on the scene, though the old name "bush" 
survived, just as we should have expected. 

Leaving the historical bush, we recrossed the 
fence into the adjoining short lane, and, under the 
Rector's guidance, passed through the gate at the 
further end, thence turning to the left. Keeping a 
hedge to our right for the first portion of the way, 
we proceeded along the hill-top or brow, roughly 
parallel with the East Leake road, which we over- 
looked. A number of fields are traversed — the 
latter plentifully covered with bushes. In passing 
over these fields we made our voay diagonally down 
the face of the slope on the left, gradually nearing 
the high road. In a sequestered hollow, shaded 
by trees, we find a rectangular, slightly oblong, 
moated enclosure, measuring perhaps fifty yards 
by one hundred, at the foot of a hill, locally known 
as the traditional " Site of Rushcliff Hall," and 
understood to have once comprised the manor- 
house of the St. Andrews of Gotham. It is true 
no evidences of foundation lines are traceable on 
the turf, but it is quite possible that, as an early 
erection, no stonework was comprised in the 
building, and that consequently all traces above- 
ground have perished. Trees surround the place, 
and the great moat (some twenty or thirty feet in 
width), still in part a wet one, remains practically 
perfect. The ejccavation of this would possibly 
furnish some clue to its date. A possible second 
line of moat indeed is to be observed on the side 
nearest the road. These were fed by one or two 
springs a few yards higher up the hill, the water 
from which is now utilised as the second or south 
water supply of Gotham ; as one is reminded by a 
small brick building called the Water House, 
bearing an inscription in the sixties. This ancient 
spot was for centuries the central meeting-place 
for the men of Rushcliffe, for administrating the 
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business of the wapentake, etc. Mr. W. Steven- 
son, however, thinks it possible these old folk-moots 
may not have been held actually inside the en- 
closure, but perhaps without the moat — say on the 
summit of the adjacent hill. On 13th September 
last, the latter authority wrote us : "I have not 
seen the square moat or earthworks at Gotham or 
Rushcliff. They are difficult to date. I think the 
idea of a rectangular fold-yard, with the residence 
and farm offices around it, the whole defended by 
a ditch to protect from man and animals, is Asiatic 
in origin. It savours of 'a stranger within thy 
gates.' It possibly came here with the Romans. 
Sometimes these earthworks have a mound inside ; 
these mounds are held to be later additions. Some 
may be military ; others mere agricultural centres 
in an open country." 

We visited Gotham for the third time on Tues- 
day, July i8th, a hot sunny day, and had a curious 
experience in walking over the moors from 
Ruddington to the former village. While crossing 
a stile we heard a strange buzzing sound, which 
sometimes suggested a bluebottle struggling in a 
spider's web, and again would remind one of the 
distant flight of a flock of birds. This sound 
would cease, and then constantly begin again ; and 
after pausing for some time in a vain endeavour to 
discover its source, we were compelled to proceed 
on our way unenlightened. In traversing the 
meadows nearer Gotham, we soon found replicas 
of the mysterious sounds somewhere in the grass 
at various spots around. The direction was often 
hard to trace, but on walking very near such 
a spot the sound would cease. If one kept very 
quiet however, after a duly prudent pause, the 
insect, whatever it was, would recommence its 
monotonous buzzing. By exercising considerable 
diligence, and peering closely, though warily, into 
the grass, we at length solved the mystery. A 
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green insect, hardly to be distinguished from the 
grass, and formed like a cricket, was found to be at 
the bottom of the matter. It is superfluous to add 
that this was the grasshopper, with which we were 
previously unacquainted. As we proceeded on our 
way, the sound of these busy little insects was to 
be heard here, there, and everywhere, on all hands, 
so that the meadows seemed to swarm with 
them. Not being specially concerned with natural 
history, our readers will surmise that there is a 
moral in this little episode, as occured to us at the 
time. Now the ninth of the Tales of Gotham 
concerns The Mower and the Grasshopper in the 
Meads, and we are strongly of opinion that the 
great prevalence of these insects in the Gotham 
meadows suggested the inclusion of this tale in the 
book. Consequently we see in this matter 
additional evidence of a local hand in the compila- 
tion of the " Merry Tales." 

On this occasion, our object was to examine the 
Enclosure Award, in keeping of the Stockers, for 
which we were courteously permitted full facilities. 
This document, dated 1806, and stated to have 
been read over and signed -At the house of 
Thomas and John Simpson, the Blackamoor's 
Head Inn in Nottingham," describes the area of 
the parish as 2,287 acres, 2 roods, 39 perches. 

As we had anticipated, there occured a number 
of passages relating to Cuckoo Bush, etc., as may 
be seen from the following disconnected extracts. 

The Award provides for ' ' One Public Bridle 
Road from the public carriage road heretofore 
described from Gotham to Kingston, at or near the 
said place called Derby Moor in a southward 
direction over the said Wood Field, and the hill 
commonly called Cuckoo Bush Hill and the Court 
Hill by the south side of a place called Cuckoo 
Bush," etc. 

Again ; " One private or occupation carriage 
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road and drift road, of the breadth of forty feet 
from the pubhc highway hereinbefore set out at a 
place called Derby Moor, along the bridle road 
(set out by us) from Thrumpton to East and West 
Leake to the top of Cuckoo Bush Hill, and from 
thence in a southward direction to a carriage gate 
leading into the lordship of West Leake called 
Chamberlind Gate," etc. 

" One other private horse and carriage but not 
drift Road of the breadth of twenty-six feet, from 
the public carriage road leading from Gotham 
to Kinston in a southward direction over Cuckoo 
Bush Hill, by the south side of Cuckoo Bush," 
etc. 

" To the said rector and his successors, in lieu of 
tithes, all that plot or parcel of land in certain 
places adjoining each other called the Boltwong 
Field, the Wood Field, and Cuckoo Bush Hill, 
number 32 in the said map," etc. 

" Lands herein awarded to the rector, on Cuckoo 
Bush Hill," etc. 

"All that other plot or parcel of land in the 
Boltwong Field and Court Hill Common, thereto 
adjoining number 35 in the said map, containing 
one hundred and twenty-seven acres and seven 
perches or thereabouts (surrounding two ancient 
enclosures belonging to the said Richard William 
Penn Curzon called the Little Rise Closes." 

Adjacent to the above was an old enclosure 
called " Shedoaks Close." 

In one particular we found ourselves more 
fortunate than the historian Laird (vide his account, 
1813),. for on the occasion of our examination of the 
Enclosure Award, we were entertainment by Mrs. 
Stocker with various additional tales of the Gotham- 
ites, locally current. It seems that on one occasion 
a mad dog bit a wheelbarrow in the village, 
whereupon it was decided to chain up the latter, so 
that it in turn might not transmit the contagion. 
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Once again, a house in Gotham was found to be 
Supporting too luxuriant a growth of moss about 
its walls and roof. It was considered that this 
would be easiest removed by bringing a cow to eat 
it off — the only difficulty being the question of how 
to transfer the animal to the house-top. Finally, 
the brilliant idea was adopted of tying a rope round 
its neck, throwing the free end over the building, 
and so hauling it up by main force. This was 
done, and as the poor brute ascended, the rope 
around its neck of course tightened, and in its 
desperate attempts to take breath, it gave vent to 
stifled guttural sounds. These the sage Gothamites 
interpreted as grunts of satisfaction or enjoyment 
at the repast they had provided for the cow, until 
they discovered too late that the strange sounds 
were really its dying gasps. 

The story of the supposed origin of the Gotham 
tradition also continues to be handed down locally, 
and moreover appears to be implicitly believed- 
Similiar stories of King John, again however — as 
in the case of the various tales — are told in other 
parts of England. Mrs. Stocker's version, however, 
supplied interesting variations from that of 
Throsby. It appears that the sole, or at least the 
principal offenders obstructing the royal passage, 
were three Gotham farmers. (This number suggests 
comparison with the ancient (first) story of the 
three wise men of Gotham, as well as with the old 
nursery rhyme). These were condemned to be 
hanged, until it was found that they belonged to an 
irresponsible village of fools. The most interesting 
detail about Mrs. Stocker's version however, is that 
the particular spot where King John is reputed to 
have been stopped by the three farmers, was 
pointed out until about thirty years ago in a field 
between Gotham and Ruddington, though not on 
the existing footway, but to the northward, as I 
gathered. The particular spot in the field was 
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localised by a mound similar to Cuckoo Bush. 
Though in a ploughed field, the mound was long 
avoided or left isolated, until about the period 
referred to, when it was levelled and ploughed over, 
like the surrounding land, so that in can no longer 
be pointed out. This possibly was another tumulus. 
The place is now a cabbage field. 

More recently, an elderly servant named Hallam 
(75 years of age), in the employ of the rector told 
us differently; viz., that the place where King 
John is said to have been stopped is still marked 
by a large flat mound in a grass field to the south 
of the Ruddington footpath. The field in question 
is held by the landlord of the "Cuckoo Bush" 
tavern, as it was by his father and grandfather 
before him. So our informant told us, adding 
that it was while working for the father in the 
adjoining field, many years ago, that the latter 
pointed the spot out to him. 

Mrs. Stocker also entertained me with a modern 
story — this time on the side of the village — which 
she declared to be a true one. A " man of Got- 
ham ' ' (as the old chronicler would have said) was 
returning to the village with a captive peewit, 
when he encountered on the road a party of 
Nottingham people driving in a trap, who had just 
left the villageererowfc for the county-town. " What 
bird is that you have ? " queried one of the party. 
"It is a, cuckoo," replied the wily, but none too 
veracious, villager. "Just what we want," was 
the comment, and they begged of him to sell the 
biped. After some persuasion he did so, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. Before he had gone far 
however, the bird began to cry ' ' Peewit ! Peewit ! ' ' 
Hereupon the Nottingham party shouted back to 
the Gothamite, complaining of the imposture. 
The only consolation they obtained however was 
the rejoinder : " There are more fools pass through 
Gotham than remain in it ! " 
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The tradition of the Gothamites who sought to 
entice the brass cock from the church steeple by 
temptingly scattering barley, etc., etc., we leave to 
future chroniclers. 

It was sometime during last summer that the 
management of the Thoroton Society were con- 
sidering the advisability of promoting a South 
Notts, excursion for Autumn. On hearing of this 
matter, we saw therein a chance of obtaining 
expert opinion on certain Gotham places of interest, 
providing a favourable itinerary were decided upon. 
Consequently, we took an early opportunity of 
writing the London secretary in favour of this 
ocality ; at the same time offering to read a paper 
relevant to the subject. Mr. Phillimore courteously 
fell in with our views, replying July nth, 1899; 
" I shall sketch out a route shortly, and your offer 
of a paper will induce me to bring Gotham into it." 
Accordingly, an excursion into the " Rushcliffe 
district" took place on Tuesday, September 19th, 
when the paper was read in Gotham schoolroom. 
Cuckoo Bush was subsequently visited, and we 
were not disappointed in our expectations. After 
due examination, Mr. W. Stevenson expressed 
himself satisfied that the mound is an ancient 
tumulus or burial place, and that the primary in- 
terment (no doubt of some British chieftain) , would 
be in the centre. Around the centre would 
probably be various secondary interments. Indeed 
this spot was probably the burial ground of Gotham, 
prior to the introduction of Christianity, churches, 
or churchyards. It is to be hoped that some day 
the old tumulus will be thoroughly explored in the 
presence of experts. Mr. Stevenson added that the 
mound would originally be surrounded by a wooden 
pale or palisade to keep out wolves and other wild 
animals that would otherwise have torn open the 
graves to devour the bodies. Is it possible that we 
have here the germ of the ancient cuckoo tradition ? 
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The fence keeping in the body was possibly 
recognised as inadequate to confine the soul, which 
soared over it ; and when the historical facts were 
forgotten by later generations or races, the tradition 
possibly became corrupted into the story of hedge- 
ing-in the cuckoo, 

We may here append an extract from a letter 
writen by TIr. Stevenson under date December 7th, 
i8gg, amplifying that authority's views as expressed 
above : "I think the mound on Gotham hill is a 
tumulus. Had it been near a moated site, I 
should have looked on it as a military mound. It 
is an old feature on the hill, and has been seized 
by the villagers when the romance of the Cuckoo 
Bush was sufficiently ripe for location. The 
Rushcliif earthwork is very strange. It was placed 
or wrought there through the influence of water. 
It is an old manor site. These sites were of two 
kinds, viz., on hills, with dry moats ; and on plains, 
with wet moats — the latter being the most lasting 
or persistent, from the fact that they would 
develope into agricultural and residential sites. 
The manor sites on hills partook largely of a 
military character ; but many of them, like Clifton 
near Nottingham, although void of water, continued 
as residential sites, and villages grew up around 
them. The same thing occurs at Gringley-on-the- 
Hill, north Notts. — the highest point in a prehistoric 
military site. Rushcliff site does not appear to me 
to go back to purely military times, but to be a 
cross between that age and a later pastoral or 
agricultural age. It could never have been made 
there for other considerations further than having a 
moat round it to protect from wild or wandering 
animals. As a military site it is bad, as the land 
on three sides overlooks or commands it. I have 
never seen such an ill site for a manor enclosure." 

{This last remark of Mr. Stevenson's seems to 
favour the suggestion we have previously advanced 
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that the illogical plan of the "Gotham Castle" 
possibly excited outside ridicule, and so first gave 
rise to the reputation of the village). 

Mr. Stevenson concluded : " In Domesday Book 
(time of William the Conqueror) it is written 
Risecliff^{Riseclive), which does not seem to admit 
of the above translation, but rather to imply a 
duplication of the name, viz , Rise — a hill (vide 
Sherwood Rise), and also Cliff — a hill. We have 
a village near Hull called Rise, which is considered 
to imply a hill. The name ' Rushcliff ' is old, and 
is not derived from the manor site [but from pre- 
existing physical features] ; instance it being the 
meeting-place of a Hundred or Wapentake Court." 

The little Water House, previously alluded to, 
bears a decaying stone, inscribed : 

" The supply of water 
from this hill was 

CONDnCTED DOWN TO 

THE Village of Gotham 
at the expense of 
Earl Howe, 1862." 
The covered village pump in the open space 
opposite the church, where three roads meet, is 
surrounded by iron palisades with a gate and lock. 
In November last, on one of the wooden posts 
supporting the slated roof, we noticed a written 
intimation that the pump would be open for water- 
drawers on the following Saturday (it was then 
Thursday) at four o'clock in the afternoon. We 
subsequently learnt that it was so opened Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. The spot on which 
stands this useful, if primitive, institution, might 
fairly be described as the " midst of the town," 
where the London writer of the tales locates the 
Cuckoo enclosure and the eel-drowning pond — both 
of which are now ludicrously suggested by the 
pump, in its palisades and its elemental fluid. Can 
the former tradition have given rise to the proverb. 
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•• A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 
The sign of a bush is said to have once indicated 
wine-tavern, whence the proverb : " Good wine 
needs no bush." If the " Cuckoo Bush " had ever 
been common as a sign, we might have wondered 
if the latter maxim had not hkewise a local genesis. 

While speaking of tavern signs, we are reminded 
that the History of Signboards, i865, alluding to 
"The Moonrakers," says: "We only know one 
instance, that in Great Suffolk Street, Borough, 
where it has been for at least half a century. The 
original of this may have been one of the stories of 
the Wise Men of Gotham. A party of them going 
out one bright night saw the reflection of the moon 
in the water ; and, after due deliberation, decided 
that it was a green cheese, and so raked for it. 
Another version is, that some Gothamites, passing 
in the night over a bridge, saw from the parapet 
the moon's reflection in the river below, and took 
it for a green cheese. They held a consultation as 
to the best means of securing it, when it was 
resolved that one should hold fast to the parapet 
whilst the others hung from him, hand in hand, so 
as to form a chain to the water below, the last man 
to seize the prize. When they were all in this 
position, the uppermost, feeling the load heavy, 
and his hold giving way, called out : ' Hallo ! you 
below, hold tight while I take off my hand to spit 
on it ! ' The wise men below replied, ' Al right ! ' 
upon which he let go his hold, and they all dropped 
into the water and were drowned." 

In Old Favourite Nursery Rhymes, Stories, and 
Ballads for English Children (recent, though undated), 
p. 313, is a clever full-page illustration of " Wise 
Men Three, in a Bowl at Sea," which, by arrange- 
ment with the publishers, Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Co., we have been enabled to reproduce for the 
edification of our readers. Accompanying this are 
the following lines, set to music : 
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" The wise men of Gotham went to sea 

In a bowl on a Monday morning, 
To sail all round the world so free, 

All toil and danger scorning ; 
And the first had a telescope you see, 

To watch the state of the weather. 
The second learnt A, and the third learnt B, 

They were all wise men together." 

The recently issued part of the New English 
Dictionary (which we had long been awaiting), com- 
prising "Gotham" and " Gothamist," includes a 
number of additional notes to those already given. 
The writer commences by remarking that the name 
is "often improperly pronounced 'Go-tham,'" 
Afterwards, he shows himself to have been 
influenced by the modern and baseless Sussex 
claim, when he says, " There is a village so named 
in Notts., but it is not certain that this was the 
place alluded to." Under the reference, Brockett, 
N. C. Words, 1825, we find " Gotham — a cant name 
for Newcastle." The earliest quoted allusion of 
all, as usual, is that in the Towneley Mysteries, which 
is dated " circa 1460." 

The following dated notes from the N. E. D. 
supplement our own list. 1603, Harsnet Pop. 
Impost. 61, " I doe verily suspect this wonder was 
acted somewhat neere Gotham and that the Spec- 
tators were the Posteritie of them that drowned 
the Eel." Ante 1700, B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Wise 
Man of Gotham^ a. fool. 1765, Falconer Demag. 48, 
" Let the great monarch ass through Gotham 
bray ! " 1685, Crowne, Sir C. Nice V. Dram. Wks. 
1874 III. 351, "What a society of Gotam's are 
here, to laugh at a. man for missing a woman? " 
1621, Burton Anat. Mel., Democr. to Rdr. 6g, 
" They are all of Gotam parish." 1657, J. Sergeant 
Schism Dispach't, 333, " Perhaps it may cause 
mirth in thee to read such Gottam-absurdities in a 
Dr. of Divinitie." 1675, Cocker, Morals 23, "But 
who loves Ignorance before choice Knowledge, A 
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Doctor may commence in Gotham College," 1681 
Colvil, Whigs Supplic. (1751) p. vi., " Some of the 
society of Gotham college had an intention to burn 
my lines." 1692-4, R. L'Estrange Fables V. (1714) 
5, " 'Tis the fate of all Gotham Quarrels, when 
Fools go together by the ears, to have Knaves run 
away with the Stakes." 1589, Nashe, Pnf. to 
Green's Menaphon (Arb.) 8, " The . perusing of 
our Gothamists barbarisme." 1660, T.M. C. Wal- 
ker's Hist. Independ. iv. 78, " The Officers of the 
Army a mad crew of Gotamists." 1802, Lamb 
Curious Fragments, II., "These were dizzards, fools, 
gothamites." 1852, Bristed, Upper Ten Thou. II., 
37, " The first thing that a young Gothamite 

does is to get a horse." 

All the above, however, though interesting, are, 
in one sense, superfluous. That is, we have before 
shown, that the reputation of Gotham was, in past 
centuries, and almost down to the present gener- 
ation, current all over England, and was known to 
everybody. The circumstance that various writers 
referred thereto, is mere accident, for it was 
doubtless equally familiar to the great majority 
who did not. Even Carlyle, writing on " Early 
German Literature" (Miscellaneous Essays, 2/- ed., 
vol. iii., p. 191), writes : " Lastly, in a third class, 
we find in full play that spirit of broad drollery, of 
rough saturnine Humour, which the Germans 
claim as a special characteristic ; among these, we 
must not omit to mention the Schiltburgers, corres- 
pondent to our own Wise Men of Gotham ; still less, 
the far-famed Tyll Eulenspiegel (Tyll Owlglass), 
whose rogueries belong, in the fullest sense, to this 
era." 

Before concluding, we should like to mention 
that, recently (June 1900), we were conducted by 
the rector's servant, John Hallam, to the spot in 
what he called Talbot's Barn Field, or Close, where 
King John is traditionally reputed to have been 
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stopped by the ancient Gothamites. He told us 
that twenty-three years ago, while in the employ of 
Mr. Talbot, father of the present Mr. Talbot,— 
then, as now, of the Cuckoo Bush Inn,— after 
partaking of a meal together (master and man) in 
the barn near a corner of this field, the former 
offered to show the latter the spot so pointed out by 
ancient tradition. Such spot, in fact, was distant 
only a few yards westward of the barn (a modern 
slated brick building), and near the opposing 
hedge-row which separates the field in question 
from another grass field — the latter abutting 
on the occupation road starting from the pinfold 
(Moor Lane). The feature marking the particular 
spot was an earthen mound some seven or eight 
yards in diameter (speaking from his memory) and 
three or four feet in height at the centre. It was 
trenched round, as though, — to the narrator's mind, 
— the soil had been taken therefrom, and banked up 
on the inside, in a mound. It: stood, as we have 
said, only a few yards westward of the three sides 
of a square formed by the angle of the field and the 
side of the bam, and some few feet beyond the 
present gate of the field, which gate opens into a 
grass field adjoining the occupation road previously 
mentioned. 

On that occasion the master and man mounted 
and stood on the crown of the mound, while the 
former told the latter what he knew of the story. 
As we have said, this spot is not quite on the public 
path to Ruddington, — though the Barn Field ad- 
joins one of the path fields. Hallam, however, 
pointed out to us that this detail is quite in accor- 
dance with the tradition, which says that the king 
essayed to initiate a road where before there was 
none. Hallam's version of the tradition, as it had 
been related to him, by the way, included the ex- 
traordinary detail of a hole being, on the historic 
occasion, dug in the centre or summit of the mound, 
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and a strong post planted therein. To this, his 
majesty, the late lamented John, with his chariot, 
was securely chained by the contemporary 
Gothamites ! 

Hallam bad not seen the mound since being 
shown it twenty-three years ago, and, fancying that 
it had stood between the barn and the hedge, was 
surprised to find it had disappeared in the interim. 
At that time the two fields we have named were in 
separate ownerships or tenancies, the barnfield being 
then reached from the Ruddington footpath side. 
Since that time, having come into the same hands, 
it was found convenient to approach both from the 
occupation road, and consequently a gate was fixed 
in the hedge dividing them. Carts entering the 
barn field through this gate would be immediately 
obstructed by one side of the mound, and Hallam 
offered the very reasonable suggestion that this may 
have led to the clearing away of the latter. 

A desire to probe this little matter to the bottom 
led us subsequently to interview Mr Talbot, tenant 
of the field ; and here, at the third attempt, we 
were gratified by a fuller measure of success. The 
latter unhesitatingly afiSrmed that, — though now 
shallow and low, — the trench and mound remained 
still to be seen, a few feet to the left of the field 
gate, — thus showing that Hallam's memory had 
misled him with regard to the precise site. Mr. 
Talbot was not just then at liberty to accompany 
us, but found a worthy substitute in the elderly 
parish clerk, Mr. Smith, who was evidently equally 
well acquainted with the place, declaring he had 
many times mowed down the grass thereon. In 
short, we found the place just as Mr. Talbot had 
described it. Entering the field at the gate, ten 
paces taken along the hedge-side, from the left gate- 
post, bring one to a spot where the hedge-roots are 
only eight paces removed from the shallow trench 
of the nearest end of a roughly oval or oblong low 
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mound. The long grass not only disguised and hid 
this spot, but also prevented any sort of examination 
of the same, with a view to any expression of 
opinion as to the question of its artificial origin. 

The local story, as mentioned by Mr. Smith, was 
that this was thrown up to mark the precise spot 
where King John's progress was so effectually 
barred. We made out it greatest length to be 
twenty paces and its breadth nine paces, — or, say, 
yards. But it is really only an insignificant swell of 
ground, such as would anywhere be passed un- 
noticed ; and " those who go to see " will assuredly 
be disappointed. Nevertheless, having at length 
run to earth this final detail of the Gotham tradition, 
the writer enjoyed an antiquary's satisfaction. (It 
should here be mentioned that our artist's sketch 
was made on our first visit to the field while 
under the impression that the site only remained of 
the mound, and that too far eastward. Conse- 
quently, though an excellent representation of the 
> spot, we must ask our readers to kindly transfer 
their imaginations a very short distance in advance 
or anticipation of the foreground, so to speak, in 
accordance with direftions given above. The ne- 
cessary details we have now also roughly plotted 
on accompanying map. 

During the walk we learnt from Mr. Smith that 
to himself belongs the distinction of having, about 
forty-five years ago, cut down the tree called the 
Cuckoo Bush prior to the present one enjoying that 
distinction. It seems that, as we had previously 
surmised, it was then a favourite resort for visitors 
from Nottingham and elsewhere, who were openly 
allowed to enter the plantation and to carve their 
names on the bole of the tree, or as far up in its 
branches as they cared to climb. Mr. Smith avers 
that many thousands of names or initials were so 
recorded, with the disastrous result that the tree, 
or the lower part of its trunk, was so denuded of 
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bark as to quite kill it. "This is fit for nothing 
but firewood now" was the comment of Earl 
Howe's steward, and so Mr. Smith was accordingly 
appointed executioner. This old tree, our infor- 
mant stated, stood precisely in the centre of the 
mound (which latterly he had measured to a cir- 
cumference of 46 yards), and when cut down there 
was no other tree thereon. Furthermore, he views 
the present tree or "Bush" (which he says is a 
sycamore) as of spontaneous growth, and states 
that it is not situated exactly in the middle, — which 
strictly speaking, is correct. Mr. Smith can recall 
various occasions when, accompanying shooting 
parties, this spot has given rise to many a laugh 
and jest among the gentry present. 

However, all things come to an end, and it is 
now high time we concluded our Gotham reminis- 
cences. 

"Do not ridicule us too much in your book!" 
smilingly implored the lady at the Manor House, 
while showing us the fine old mansion, with its 
ancient stone chimney-stack, and venerable atten- 
dant walnut-trees, contemporary half-timbered 
dovecot, etc. Even if our intention had been 
(which, of course, it never was) to commit any such 
foolish act as to cast any sort of reflection on the 
inhabitants of Gotham, the reception and the 
treatment we there met with would infallibly have 
disarmed us. Yes, from the highest to the lowest, 
all with whom we came in contact showed us 
uniform kindness, courtesy, and civility. Even so 
it was among the working people, whom, in the 
course of our inquiries, we approached with 
diflJdence, expecting to be repulsed, or treated with 
surly and discouraging replies — in view of the 
circumstance that, for long ages back, their patience 
must have been tried to its uttermost limits by 
incessant twittings and reproaches. Hence our 
tribute is most fully deserved. 
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Adieu ! Gotham. A place which for a time 
(though more or less limited) occupies one's mind 
practically exclusively, may not afterwards be 
driven from the memory. Impressions of both 
rainy and of burning-hot days remain with us ; of 
exploration, sketching, and photographing; of night 
return-journeys over all but pathless moors, where, 
when the way is lost, effaced iinger-posts mock one 
when a match is struck. All this however has its 
compensations, and the village, despite its ancient 
reputation, retains a warm place in our heart. 



NOTE.— The Towneley MS. 



A few months since, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt furnished 
us with the very welcome information that this 
manuscript, comprizing the earliest known allusion 
to the Gothamites, was then in possession of, and 
on sale by, Mr. Quaritch, the famous Piccadilly 
bookseller,- where indeed it remains at the time of 
going to press. Though very valuable, — being 
priced at some hundreds of pounds, — the latter 
gentleman, on application being made, with the 
greatest promptitude and kindness granted us per- 
mission to photograph the relevant passage. After 
certain unavoidable delay, this has recently been 
done for us, and photo-block made by Mr. Hyatt, 
of Mortimer Street, whereby we are enabled (at the 
last hour prior to going to press) to present our 
readers with the best possible illustration for this 
work that could have been chosen. We have to 
tender our warmest thanks to Mr. Hazlitt for the 
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trouble he has taken in various ways while acting 
on our behalf in relation to this matter. 

Recognising the desirability for modern expert 
opinion in respect to the date of the handwriting, 
we approached Mr. W. H. Stevenson, of Exeter 
College, who very kindly signified his willingness 
to examine photo of same, as well as to submit it 
to no less an authority than Professor Napier. 
Readers will accordingly be glad to have the 
following extract from our eminent townsman's 
subsequent letter, dated August 5th, igoo : — 

" Dear Mr. Stapleton, — I return you facsimile 
of the Towneley passage. It is somewhat difficult 
to fix the date of the writing from so small a 
portion of the volume, but I should be inclined to 
date it as about 1425-1450 ; that is, the hand is a 
somewhat early fifteenth century hand. But it is 
impossible to date a hand within a few years, as 
you will readily understand. There are no signs of 
its being the handwriting of a man advanced in 
years, so that the hand must not be dated at the 
extreme period of its use. The writing is upright 
and pretty good. About 1450 it began to go to 
pieces, and to be more sloped and written more 
cursively. But, probably, this indication of date 
will suffice for your purpose. Professor Napier 
says the language would agree with the date I have 
given, but it would also agree with 1460." 




NOW READY. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF 

The Religious Institutions of 
Old Nottingham: 

By W. STEVENSON and A. STAPLETON. 
In Three Vols. 4to : 1895-9. 



mHis work, just completed, comprises over two hundred 
pages of closely printed text, in double columns, with 
many interesting illustrations and plans. The history of all 
monastic and religious foundations existing in Nottingham 

grior to the Reformation, however obscure, is now for the 
rst time presented to readers, in the fullest possible detail, 
while all recent discoveries relating thereto, are chronicled. 
In respect to difi&cult problems that have arisen, assistance 
has been sought, and cheerfully given by various modern 
scholars and specialists, including W. H. Stevenson, M.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford ; the late Canon Raine, of York 
Cathedral ; J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield ; and many others. 
No pains have been spared to render the work as complete 
and reliable as possible, and it will be found in every way up 
to date. The general subject is divided into twenty sections, 
as below— not counting several supplementary chapters. 

ONLY 100 COPIES PRINTED. 

Subjects dealt with in Vol. 1. — i. The Dissolution. 2, The 
Parochial System. 3, The Three Parishes. 4, The Hospital 
of St. John the Baptist. 5, The White Friars. 6, St. James's 
Chapel. Further Whitefriary notes. 7, The Grey Friars. 
8, Plumptre Hospital. 9, The ancient rock-hewn Chapel of 
St. Mary in Nottingham Park. 

Subjects dealt with in Vol. II. — 10, The Chapels in Notting- 
ham Castle. II, The Chapel on the Trent Bridge. 12, The 
Church or Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel of Whiston. 
13, The Leper Hospital of St. Leonard. The Lepers of St. 
Mary at West Bar. 

Subjects dealt with in Vol. III. — 14, The Chapel and Holy 
Well of St. Ann (Ancient History). 15, The Chapel and Holy 
Well of St. Ann (Modern History). 16, The Brethren of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 17, The Knights Templars. 18, The 
Synagogue of the Mediaeval Jews. 19, Some Miscellaneous 
Items of Religious Life. 20, General Addenda. 

Issued in two forms, viz. : The three volumes in one special 
binding, 7j6 : separately bound in doth, 21- per volume. 

Twenty-five special large-paper copies were printed, 0] which a, 
few yet remain on sale, handsomely bound (Roxburghe), 61- per 
volume. 



A HISTORY 

OF THE 

Lordship of Kings' Clipstone, 

or CLIPSTONE-IN-SHERWOOD, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

BY 

A. STAPLETON, Member of the Thoroton Society. 
Cloth octavo, only 100 copies printed. 

GThe ruins of the royal house, palace, or castle, 
^ commonly known as " King John's Palace " 
— visited by the Thoroton Society on the occasion 
of their Spring Excursion, 1898— form one of the 
most interesting mediaeval relics in our country. 
The history of this erstwhile important pile is full 
of incident and fascination to the student of local 
history, having been associated with royalty from 
the earliest times. 

In compiling the above little work, a few years 
ago, full use was made of the calendars of Patent, 
Close, Pipe, and other national rolls and State 
Papers, as well as the various mediaeval chronicles 
bearing on the subject. Local histories and 
literature were also duly laid under contribution 
whenever expedient. 

The work was well received on publication, and 
copies forwarded to the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Portland, to Earl Manvers, and to the late W. E. 
Gladstone, called forth gratifying and encouraging 
autograph letters from the recipients, still in the 
possession of the author. 

A few copies still on hand at the time of going 
to press, price 2/6 each. 

A. STAPLETON, 

15 Carlton Road, Nottingham. 



